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‘ parks from London 


THERE has been a great to-do over 
® Adolf Berle’s trip to London to talk 
wer postwar air problems with Lord 

Beaverbrook 

and the hatch- 

ets were out for 

the Assistant 

Secretary of 

State’s scalp 

even before he 

returned. 

who don’t like Mr. Berle anyway 
much to capitalize on from some 
d press reports which certainly 
ded as though he had sold out all 

f aviation to the British Crown. 
Now that the waters are calmed 
imewhat and the official transcript of 

Beaverbrook’s report to the House 
has arrived on this side of 

B pond, it would appear that Mr. 

fe is “More sinn’d against than sin- 

» “We have had some rather sharp 
igs to say about Mr. Berle in these 
fumns in the past but in this instance, 
lny rate, we are prone to step up 
he bat on his behalf. At least we 
believe he is guilty of having 
the things of which he is being 


Tora Beaverbrook, as Lord Privy 
assigned to direct the British 
ent’s postwar civil aviation, 
‘been on the defensive in his own 
ttry. His report to the House of 
is was—and this is not meant to be 
iind—a politician’s report to poli- 
ms. It was incumbent upon the 
ver to put up the best show he 
d. If he used certain terms loosely, 
failed to present a picture of the 
$.-British conversations which would 
utterly clear for a U. S. audience, 
tan be excused. After all, he was 
brting to his own people, not to us.. 
e choose to believe that the primary 
bmplishment of the conversations in 
fon was to lay a basis for a full 


(Turn to page 9) 
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Chamber Reorganizer 


John C. Lee, organizer and manager 
of the Aircraft War Production Council, 
West Coast, has taken over acting man- 
agership of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce for three months to re- 
organize it as the authoritative voice of 
the aircraft industry. (See page 22.) 
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Airline controcnEROML upe: a 


lines are worried over what may happen when 
the Army cancels their contract cargo oper- 
ations. Indications are that these contracts 
may be canceled 
before too long— 
the Army has 


been making in- 
quiries to ascer- 
tain how many 
airplanes the The 


small carriers will 

need to carry on 

commercial oper- 

ations when such 

cancellation is ef- 

fected. Major point causing concern is this: 
if contracts were canceled simultaneously with 
return of planes from the Army, anywhere 
from 30 to 90 days would elapse before the 
airlines could convert the planes for com- 
mercial use. During this period, the com- 
panies would be retaining personnel on the 
payroll, but the airplanes being converted 
would not be producing revenue. Such a situ- 
ation could put some of the small carriers in 
serious financial] condition. Therefore, the air- 
lines will ask the Army to take the recon- 
version period into consideration when can- 
celing the contracts. 


InSUraNCe: Some major changes in avia- 
tion insurance practices can be expected to 
come fairly rapidly, due to interest in this 
subject shown by Congressional committees. 
Sen. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) says he will call 
the heads of large aviation insurance com- 
panies before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
to explain their operations. 


Up to Congress: The ruling of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Northwest Airlines tax 
case, which apparently leaves airlines wide 
open to multiple taxation by all states through 
which they operate, has emphasized more con. 
clusively than any other event the necessity 
for Congressional legislation clarifying the re- 
spective roles of Federal and State govern- 
ments in the control of air commerce. 

So far as the complexities of taxation are 
concerned, one immediate suggestion from 
several quarters was that the Lea Bill—which 
has a section aimed at avoiding multiple taxa- 
tion—would provide the answer. However, 
there appears to be no crystallization of view- 
points on this question so far. 

Using the tax decision as a springboard, 
CAB Member Oswald Ryan in a speech in 
Boston urged Congressional solution to the 
problem of air traffic authority. ‘He contended 
that air transport is “inherently national in 
character” and that uniform national regula- 
tion is necessary. Thus, he observed, Congress 


(Turn to page 6) 
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N the misty dawn along an English street roll the day’s 
newly arrived Thunderbolts. Tear off the “wrappings,” 
condition them for flight—and they're battle-ready! For 
changes and improvements to meet the Army’s latest fight- 
ing techniques were built into them as they rolled along 
the Republic assembly line. 


All such alterations in design and equipment are hard to make. 
The re-design or re-location of even a small element in the 
airplane may sometimes affect the design of a much larger 
section. And to build such changes into the plane without 


halting production poses the severest prob- 
lem of all. 


Republic anticipated this critical problem. 
It was determined that no change in battle 


tactics would ever find the Thunderbolt 
unready. Republic accordingly created 


a new kind of production system in which high speed was 
combined with extreme flexibility in assembly methods. 
When something new is to be added to the Thunderbolt, 
of a strategic change is to be made, the production line 
doesn’t stop for the changes. It simply absorbs them! The 
line keeps moving! 


There is nothing easy about maintaining a 
production system which is at once fast and F gun 
flexible. It only sounds easy. But it does deliver ea 
Thunderbolts in quantity, and on time, to all 
theaters of this war, equipped and battle- 
ready to meet the latest tactical require- 
ments. Republic Aviation Corperation, 
Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, and 


Evansville, Indiana. 


» > 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLIC AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 
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NEW PRECISION IN MEASURING 
s — Illustrative of Goodyeat Aircraft Corpor 
tion’s thoroughness in every phase of airplane 
construction is the development of the precision ™ crabilizers that 
cable-tension indicator. This highly accurate instru t, Goodyeat is proud that its long experience 1° 
ment, built by Goodyear, measures the exact tension aviation has contributed materially to the sturdiness 
on airship and airplane control cables, giving 3 * of this rugged fighter. dyeat builds parts fF 
instant reading correct to the pound. With this device : many planes.-- wings, empennages, flaps, ailerons 
the cable does n0F have to be disconnected, making | and numerous other components. Goodyeat 
it possible to determine tensions precisely after in- | a builds complete airplanes and airships 
stallation. Many of these instruments are now being for the Navy- ff ~, 
used by the aif services. 
| guy WAR BONDS % 7; 
guy ror KEErs “Pooucre® 



















Beginning with Jack Laister, many 
Laister-Kauffmann engineers are also 
glider pilots, thoroughly trained in 
both the practical and scientific as- 
pects of flight. Because of this practi- 
cal experience, they engineer each 
ship as though they themselves were 
going to fly it. 

As a matter of fact, Jack Laister, 
Randy Chapman (Laister-Kauff- 
mann’s Chief Engineer) and Inez 
Bouton and Earl Blount (chiefs of 
Stress and Design) all look at plans 
and specifications and know what a 
glider on blue prints will do in the air. 

Randy Chapman got a lot of his 
glider know-how performing in air- 
shows for several years after he earned 
his engineering school degree. While 
these aerobatic exhibitions brought 
excitement and cash to Randy, his 
real interest lay in the science of 
motorless flight. He entered soaring 
contests all over the country, often 
flying the Yankee Doodle, Jack 
Laister’s ship which he had helped 
build. 

Buzz Bouton spent several years 
building and flying gliders as a mem- 
ber of Michigan U’s glider club. His 
interest in flight without power in- 
creased until, with the formation of 
Laister- Kauffmann, he saw his chance 
to make building gliders his career. 

Earl Blount, at work on power 
planes at the Army’s Wright Field, 
was one of twelve civilian engineers 
who formed a club devoted to “‘spare 
time”’ glider flying. From that day 

‘until he joined Laister-Kauffmann, 
gliders were the all-important hobby 
that was to become his profession 
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Toaay, waister-Kauffmann 
engineers understand gliders 
as the ideal creative man al- 
ways understands his prod- 
uct—from having used it in 
every conceivable way. They 
know what it feels like to 
wager life on engineering and 
production efficiency, what 
the structural integrity of a 
_ship can mean to its pilot, 
and what a man can do with 
a ship he really believes in. 
Your WINGS FOR THE 
FUTURE are being born to- 
day out of Laister-Kauff- 
mann’s knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


S| aister- -Kauffmann 


Comoran 


URI 
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SOUTHWEST 
AIRWAYS 


‘LQOO0,000" 


Passing the skyline mark of 1,000,000 
military pilot training hours is a great con- 
by SOUTHWEST 


. and a tribute to what civil- 


tribution to 
AIRWAYS... 


ian schools have done 


victory 


for their country. 
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able, trouble-free service throughout.” 


pe (Signed) JOSEPH WISCHLER, Superintendent of Maintenance 
Southwest Airways. 
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HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


. Rea BEERS Pk BSR 


“For the past two and one-half years we have found your product highly 
satisfactory. Our ships are subjected to the most gruelling type of flight and 
also to climatic and atmospheric conditions. In this span of time we had depend- 
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* * AIRCRAFT 
WHEELS AND BRAKES 


This flying time included over 4,600,000 
landings and take-offs—and Hayes is proud 
to have its wheels and brakes on the Vultee 
Valiant BT-15’s and North American Texan 


AT-6’s that help do the job. 
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Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36 












Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 






































































ies 1919 in the oil fields of the world the significance 

of the Guiberson trade mark has been proved by the saving of 

millions - dollars in time, in equipment and in increased 
oil. 

In the tanks of our armored forces it has been proved by the 
hard-hitting dependable performance of the Guiberson radial 
diesel engine. 

On onl Aon of the world it is being proved day after day 
by the reliability and service of flap ape supports, fire walls, 
motor mounts, manifolds and hundreds of other Guiberson 


built aircraft parts that are embodied in America’s fighters 
and bombers. 
With tresses, drop hammers, precision machine 


hydraulic 

tools and the South's finest heat-treating facilities, Guiberson 

is meeting on exacting engineering and manufacturing 
rid. 


GUIBERSON DIESEL 
ENGINE COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 1) 
should accept the invitation of the Supreme Court to remoy 
tax inequalities in the airline industry and at the same tin. 
put an end to the policing confusions which are BTOwing 
steadily. 


Gas Rationing: If CAA is to be given authority to om. 
trol 73 and 80-octane gasoline as proposed by the Aviation 
Petroleum Products Allocation Committee and Assistant Se. 
retary of Commerce Burden, the decision to transfer @& 
rationing power from OPA must come from War Productin 
Board Chairman Donald Nelson. OPA’s jurisdiction over ratign. 
ing comes to it from WPB under Executive Order No. 91% 
The Public Services Division of WPB’s Office of Civilian Re 
quirements has recommended to Donald Nelson that he yp 
his power to effect the transfer of authority. But informg 
sources within WPB say it is unlikely Nelson will take sa 
drastic and novel action, making himself vulnerable to a pg. 
sible inter-agency squabble with OPA. OCR advocates of th 
plan have shown the WPB Chairman a letter outlining the pp. 
posal, signed by Assistant Secretary Burden, CAA Administ. 
tor Stanton and Fred Lanter, director of CAA’s Safety Regub. 
tions. CAA feels it could do an equitable rationing job withy 
closing down many small airports, ihe inevitable result, thy 
feel, of the rationing proposal which OPA plans to enforce. 


German Production: Germany's monthly fighter pla 
production is not more than one-fourth of its planned prody- 
tion of that type plane, military officials believe. This is 
definite indication that Allied air raids are taking their 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Commanding General, Army Air Forces, i 
dicated last fortnight that German combat air strength is pmb 
ably the same as it was six months ago. However, he was a 
ful to emphasize that the Germans probably have no reserve 
that they have been forced to draw on their reserves to ma 
tain combat strength. He described their combat air strengl 
as “more or less of a shell.” 


Experiments : There are several straws in the wind i 
dicating a more favorable attitude by the Government agentk 
and military services toward experimental development 

in the aviation industry. For instance, Consolidated Vulie 
Fort Worth division has completed a contract with AAF 
teriel Command at Wright Field for $525,000 of machinery 
equipment for experimental purposes. 


Cargo Survey : The State of California is continuing 
show initiative in aviation matters which might prove to k 
guide for other states. It feels that aircraft manufacture 
is only one part of the field deserving study now. According 
the Aviation Interim Committee of the California State 4 
sembly will survey the state to determine the prospects 
air cargo for perishable fruits and vegetables, heavy machina 
prize livestock and miscellaneous articles. From the man 
turing industry, the committee will seek comments on avail 
equipment, both land and seaplanes. Lawrence A. Harvey, 
dustrial consultant for the state group, will direct the 
from headquarters at 448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 

Air Cargo, Inc., cooperative association of the domestic 
lines, is carrying out a comparable survey in 30 major @ 
Currently, San Francisco is being covered and the survey 
start in Los Angeles early in June. 


Reconversion: Airframe manufacturers have decline 
far to act upon a suggestic ' advanced by the Automobile ld 
Advisory Committee in a recent conference with War Prod 
tion Board Officials. “The committee,” according to a 
formal statement, “expressed a conviction that the plans 
eventual reconversion of the automobile industry to civil 
production could not effectively be formulated without ps 
discussions with the aircraft industry. In support of this ¢ 
tention, the committee pointed out that the wartime = 
relationships between the automobile industry and the ait 
industry are very complex,.particularly in view of the fact 
a large part of the automobile industry is currently engag® 
producing motors for war planes. The committee suggested 
appropriate aircraft committees be created to work ci 
with the WPB Labor and Industry Advisory Committees 
senting the automobile industry.” Consensus among ai 
manufacturers appears to be that formal liaison with the 
industry on reconversion is not necessary. 
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Since nineteen hundred twenty-two in Radio and Electronics 
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a ee as a rule GROUND FACILITIES 


receive little public attention, they provide the 
FOUNDATION upon which ALL AVIATION 
MUST BE BUILT. The sound growth of domestic 
air transport and, above all, private flying will re- 
quire a considerable expansion of our system of 
airports and further IMPROVEMENTS of RADIO 
AIDS TO NAVIGATION and systems of 
TRAFFIC CONTROL.” 


WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
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MULTIPLE UNIT MARKER LOCALIZER POSTWAR? AIRPORT TRAFFIC 

COMMUNICATIONS BEACON RANGE CONTROL ASSEMBLY 
TRANSMITTER 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 


Engineers & Manufacturers of Airway & Airport Radio 
Equipment exe Radio Navigation Aids e~e Airport Traffic Controls 


251 WEST rg9th STREET, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 














Non technical booklet, HIGHWAYS OF THE AIR available on request. Address Desk £ 


















ckers piston type pump complies 
terization Specifications of the Army Air 
65° Fand 160° F. 


operation between 


ON DOUGLAS SKYMASTER (C-54) 


It is significant that the 3000 psi hydraulic system on the 
Douglas (C-54) Skymaster uses the Vickers Axial Piston 
Type Constant Delivery Pump shown above. This pump 
was developed (from 2000 psi units of similar design that 
had been in service since 1935) in cooperation with 
Douglas when they were developing the 3000-lb pressure 
hydraulic system for this airplane. 


The volumetric efficiency and the overall efficiency of this 
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CKERS PUMP 


GYlood wt 
3000 psi 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 


pump are very high . . . as indicated by the performance 
curves below. Note that there is no appreciable increase 
in slippage as the pressure is increased. The maximum 
recommended continuous operating pressure is 3000 psi 
and the maximum recommended speed is 3750 rpm at 
which the horsepower output is 13.3 hp. The weight is only 
6.8 lb, providing the exceptionally low weight/horsepower 
ratio of only 0.51 lb per hp. Pumps of this series having 
smaller capacities are also available. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


giernational air conference. When Beaverbrook refers 
“agreements,” he is speaking, a close reading will 
eal, of agreements to agree on a conference. There 
no sense in calling a world air confernce unless the 
sral basis for discussions is determined in advance. 
was to provide a common basis for discussions that 
U. S. is conferring not only with the British but 
ith the Russians and other countries. There is no 
dence whatever, so far as we have been able to 
cover, that Mr. Berle and his colleague, Edward P. 
mer, overstepped any bounds or committed this 
mtry to anything in the postwar world, unless the 
pment on an agenda or program for a conference 
outside the proper bounds. 


If Mr. Berle is to be criticized, it should be in the 
ulm of public relations. Silence always breeds sus- 
The joint press conference in London follow- 
the meetings was disappointing. If anything was 
i the press, the press was unable to interpret it. It 
unfortunate that Mr. Berle did not see fit to provide 
Congress with a report at the same time Lord 
averbrook informed the House of Lords of what had 
ppened. There should be no harm in setting down 
simple language what the objectives and results of 
London conversations were. 


Mr. Berle might also be criticized for having gone 
London, but perhaps the point is debatable. All 
|. §.-British conversations cannot be held in Washing- 
hand quite a few have been held here. And if the 
ding of the preliminary talks in London means that 
full international air conference will be held in 
hington, then the Berle-Warner trek to London 
worthwhile. But there should be no harm in 
ig reasons, publicly why it was necessary, or de- 
able, to go to London. Doubtless on the other side 
Beaverbrook would have had to explain de- 
ively why he had to come to the U. S. 


Outside of the agreement to sit down at a world 
ence, there were a few other definite accom- 
ments. Perhaps most important of these was our 
ming the British that we could not sit down at 
World conference with an agenda based on the 
Wiadian plan for an International Air Transport Au- 
i Congress would never ratify such a scheme, 
Why attempt to discuss it? It is clear that the 
sh prefer international regulation and will try to 
it. It is doubtful if the U. S. will concur. But 
where in between is an international authority on 
technical level on which all can agree, together with 
ft0mmon understanding and agreement on rights of 
bcent passage, rights of commercial transit, cabotage, 
the like, all that is yet to come. 


Mr. Berle also informed the British that we would 
de them with transport planes after the war. But 
Berle was merely voicing the military agreement 

thed in 1940, and we have heard of no criticism 
the general a of turning over to the British 
Some reasonable basis whatever transport equi 

it they need after the war. ver 
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Congress, especially the Senate, will decide what 
kind of an air policy we shall have in this country 
and whether we shall have one or more international 
airlines. But the preliminaries of setting up a world 
air conference are quite apart from this national policy 
and we see no reason why the executive branch of the 
government should not move ahead in bringing about a 
conference. The executive branch cannot commit the 
country. Whatever is accomplished must be ratified 
by the Senate. But some one must get the problems 
moving and into the open. This country has some 
tough trading ahead because the problems are highly 
controversial. In the meantime there is no use muddy- 


ing the waters before the problems arise. 


Justifiably Proud 


ye cag gae AIRWAYS has completed its millionth 
hour of military pilot training at its four large 
fields at Phoenix, Arizona, which brings to mind the 
very excellent training work performed for the Army 
Air Forces by the contract primary training schools 
of which Southwest is a leader. 

The taxpayers have much to be thankful for in the 
AAF pilot training program. The cost per man trained 
is far under the cost when the Army does the training 
itself. No civilian wartime accomplishment stands out 
more clearly and more to the credit of the entrepreneurs 
than does the contract pilot training work of some 
sixty-odd schools. It is an endeavor which can stand 
a lot of superlatives. The nation owes much to that 
group called to Washington in 1939 by General H. H. 
Arnold—Oliver Parks, Bill Long, Harold Darr, Major 
C. C. Moseley, Claude Ryan, Max Balfour, Allan 
Hancock and E. S. Sias. Out of the initial program, 
launched on shoestrings and no guarantees, grew a 
mighty training force which has made the present level 
of the AAF possible. 

Leland Hayward’s Southwest Airways is among the 
top five schools of the country with a statistical record 
that leaves one dazed and bewildered. He and Jack 
Connelly have turned out 15,000 pilots from 30 
countries with a truly remarkable safety record and 
a cost for which the Bureau of the Budget should be 
especially happy. 

Could anyone in aviation 10 years ago have foreseen 
one group of four schools turning in a record of 
4,638,600 landings and take-offs, equivalent to one 
every minute, night and day, for nearly nine years 
by a single plane? Could anyone a decade ago have 
foreseen one training outfit rolling up a million hours 
of flying in a few years and consuming 20 million 
gallons of gasoline in the process?—or a landing or 
take-off every six-tenths of a second? Southwest Air- 
ways can well be proud of its million-hour record 
which is being celebrated this month. And aviation 
and the nation can be proud of such schools as South- 
west Airways. 














convenience and necessity. 


Dangerous Reporting 


i The New York Times of May 11 appeared an As- 
sociated Press story from London reporting Lord 
Beaverbrook’s statement to the House of Lords on the 
preceding day. The A.P. story was ominous indeed. To 
an aviation man, it didn’t make much sense at all. But 
to a U. S. Senator, it was a red flag. Senator Owen 
Brewster inserted it in The Congressional Record, while 
Senator Bennett Clark yelled to Secretary Hull to ex- 
plain what Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle had 
been doing over there in London. The recriminations 
were plentiful and explosive. 

Here is the paragraph in the A.P. story which stirred 
up the mess: 

“The American plan to curtail competition by fixing 
standards and rates, Lord Beaverbrook said, was based 
more along the lines of the ‘four freedoms’ of the air— 
the right to fly, to land, to set down passengers, mail 
and cargo, and to pick them up anywhere in the world.” 

But here is what Lord Beaverbrook actually said in 
the debate: 

“The President (Roosevelt) has made certain pro- 
posals for the future of international civil aviation. He 
has declared for the right of innocent passage for all 
nations throughout the world and for the right to land 
anywhere for refuelling and other non-traffic purposes. 
I am authorized by the Prime Minister to say that we 
join with the President to the fullest extent in subscrib- 
ing to those principles. I repeat the principles: the right 
of innocent passage for all nations throughout the 
world, and the right to land anywhere for refuelling 
and other non-traffic purposes.” 

The Associated Press writer, an innocent in the dan- 
gerous field of aeronautical terms and phrases if we 
ever saw one, probably today doesn’t realize what a 
stupid job of reporting he had done. And the trouble 
he caused. No one but him has ever heard of the “four 
freedoms of the air,” and how one could curtail com- 
petition by permitting everyone in the world to fly com- 

everywhere is beyond us. As everyone should 
know, the right of innocent passage, which Roosevelt 
and Churchill have agreed upon, specifically exempts 
the rights to discharge or take on passengers and cargo. 

At a time when international aviation is an extremely 
controversial and touchy subject, the A-P. can lay claim 
to doing much to confuse the issues and point suspicions 
needlessly by one single erroneous cable story. It might 
well have tipped the balance of feeling, if indeed, it has 


> not done so already. 


The Public Counsel Experiment 


years ago the Civil Aeronautics Board 

appointed public counsels to participate in applica- 
tions and hearings for airline certificates of public 
i The move was a sincere 
one to provide “the public” with a representative. 
One can even go so far as to say there was con- 


siderable merit in the entire plan. 


It is our feeling, however, a feeling shared by almost 
all of the airline attorneys, that the functions of the 
public counsels should be limited. We see no reason 
why the public counsel in a route case should file a 


brief. We believe, also, that the public counsels in 
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recent months have gone too far off base and hay 
. ; 11 
delved into matters not of their concern or beyond Ft: 
their abilities and experience to decide. They hay. § ™ 
been delaying hearings needlessly. = 
Most of the public counsels are young men. They § 
may be doing their best, but their experience is quijp "9 
limited. Often they are not actually representing ff amp 
“the public” in their questions and comments. of 
We suggest that the public counsels ask question, § sed 
during the hearings, but that the questions be om. = 
fined to those of the public realm, and that no briel & yer 
be filed. The hearings and consideration of the cage os 
will be much more expeditiously handled as a regyk $a fo 
We further suggest that the Board seek the opiniog §%, 
of the industry attorneys in this matter to the egj §mov. 
that a constructive solution may be found. re 
to do 
that | 
ost 
efe copter 
Familiar Sound oat 
growt! 
ram pa 
N HIS lecture at McGill University in Montreal sey. = 
eral months ago, L. Welch Pogue, CAB Chairmm§, wm. 
quoted some statements on canal vs. railroad transpo-g=s 8 
tation that sound awfully familiar. It seems to us this’. ; 


we’re hearing the same words about air vs. rail tram 
portation these days. It should be remembered thi 
the railroads had their troubles with high freight raty 
in the early days. Charges of up to 10 cents a ton-mik 
were not infrequent and kept the rails on the defensive 
The following quotation comes from Development #@ 
Transportation Systems in the United States by J.L 
Ringwalt: 
“On March 14, 1935, Messrs. John B. Jervis, Holmeiiiee 
Hutchinson, and Frederick W. Mills, ‘civil engineers dj 
large and varied experience,” submitted an ‘able = 
exhaustive report’ to the New York Canal Commi 
sioners upon the ‘Comparative Cost of Transportatia 
on Early Canals and Railroads. They found tha 
‘taking the facts we have obtained as a basis . . . & 
ratio of the entire cost of transportation and tolls: 
(2.5 to 1) two and a half to one in favor of canals. .: 
We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that in regard 


the cost of construction and maintenance, and also! oo 
reference to the expense of conveyance at moder rite 
velocities, canals are clearly the most advantages . 
means of communication. 













“*On the other hand, where high velocities are 


quired, as for the conveyance of passengers, and unl 29 
some circumstances of competition for light goods _ 
great value in proportion to their weight, the preferetiiiying » 
would be given to a railroad. . . . The facts and reas’ and 


ings presented, we believe, clearly show that both cai 
and railroads are highly important means of inte 
communication; that each has its peculiar advants 
and will predominate according to the character of 
route, and the trade for which it is intended to provid 

We humbly suggest the discontinuance of all f 
surveys on the outlook for air transportation. Me 
dig up the old canal vs. railroad reports, substitute 
road for canal and airline for railroad, and there 
have it. It’s all so simple, and it all proves that us 
existing statistics as a base for forecasting the fut 
may be one swell way of being laughed at in the hist 
books. 


DING 
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qo the Editor: 

I bugely enjoyed your review of my book 
“The Helicopters Are Coming.” As a matter 
praise of the author's qualifica- 
flattering I find it difficult to 
you to task for certain less glowing ob- 
ome criticism is inevitable, of course, 
because of the time-honored tradition 
gat a prophet should not be encouraged tn 
tis Own backyard. But it should be remem- 
tered that he is likely to have more accurate 
gmowledge of what goes on in his backyard 
an the neighbors who only occasionally 

over the high board fence. 
First, I deny your charge that I am a hel!- 
“enthusiast” in the sense that I am 
gi for it, blind to its limitations, and over- 
about its actual performance. You 
mow, as all other sound aviation thinkers 
gnow, that air traffic does not depend for its 
gecess primarily on miles per gallon or cents 
pr ton mile. It is the ability of the airplane 
todo what no other form of transport can 4o 
that primarily determines its growth—not its 
ast per pound per mile. Likewise, the heli- 
apter’s ability to perform certain functions 
fiat can be performed by no other medium 
@ transport will influence its acceptance and 
gowth more than its relative efficiency as 

qmpared to fixed wing aircraft. 
Second, I cannot foresee helicopters as 
gumerous as automobiles in the United States 
ij the predictable future. But I do main- 
tain that mere hundreds of thousands of pri- 
mte helicopters—a considerable proportion 
th full instrumentation, radio, and anti- 
ing design—is very definitely in the predict- 
eile future. You unfairly mention your vis- 
@iization of “36-foot rotor blades nicely 
d up with telephone wires, automobiles, 
iheslines, trees, radio antennas, and other 
@mtraptions, especially on a windy day.” The 
in helicopter design is very logically 
d higher rotor speeds and smaller diam- 
. A 300- or 400-mph rotor blade is rather 
erent to winds which would pick up a 
ttplane and bounce it onto the landing 
ip in the next county. And about those 
e—remember how we helped Pa to 
i the hitching post out of the driveway 
he came home with the Stanley 
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safe clearances for helicopters wherever they 
are to be used regularly. (Of course, you 
paid me a pretty compliment in the very next 
pa and I couldn't sustain my indigna- 
tion for long.) 

As for sccial impact, any new form of 
transportation—steamboat, railroad, automo- 
bile, airplane—has pretty far-reaching con- 
sequences in man’s way of living. You will 
be untrue to your own outspoxen leadership 
in fighting for understanding and acceptance 
of aviation’s proper place if you fail to rec- 
ognize that pzecisely the same kind of fight 
must now be pushed against habit, prejudice 
and resistance to new ideas in the field of 
rotating wing aircraft. 

However, our difference of opinion is not 
concerned with the promising future of the 
helicopter, but when the helicopter will do 
what I predict for it. On that score I can 
only point out that to the best of my knowl- 
edge no one else has as yet troubled to in- 
vestigate and assemble as much factual evi- 
dence covering the whole field of develop- 
ment as I have. 

Alleged experts are still arguing that light- 
Planes have higher cruising speeds and 
greater payloads than helicopters; that heli- 
copters have no range; that they vibrate your 
back teeth loose. Against such statements 
consider the following facts, most of which 
you know and any of which I can prove to 
your complete satisfaction if you do not have 
first-hand knowledge. 

(1) Helicopters are flying regularly at 
speeds in excess of 100 miles per hour. 

(2) A helicopter has flown 400 miles 
non-stop. 

(3) The vibration problem, though by 
no means solved completely, has been 
licked sufficiently to permit comfortable 
operation in some models. 

(4) Bell Aircraft’s helicopter can be 
flown hands off for brief intervals and is 
as simple to operate as a lightrlane. 

(5) The Bell cabin helicopter, weighing 


gers, can carry a payload of about 400 
lbs, 


Let’s not kid the public about a helicopter 
on every rooftop, but on the othe. hand let's 
not hamstring the fastest possible develop- 
ment of this important new form of aircraft 
by pessimism or innuendo not justified by 
the facts. The fixed-wing interests should 
remember that every helicopter enthusiast 
and purchaser is a potential fixed-wing filer 
as well. 

, Lastly, I must also deny the charge of 
“evident haste of endeavoring to get on the 
bookshelf first with a popular subject’’—I 
never have and never shall permit haste to 
interfere with accuracy. I might point out 
also that there was no need to hurry because 
there is still no other helicopter book on the 
shelf. 

Cc. B. F. MACAULEY 

Editor's Note: Thanks to Author Macauley 

for an able defense. We still think every- 

day helicopter flying by the average per- 
son is much farther away than Author 

Macauley indicated. Aviation is a curious 

phenomenon. Some developments have 

come much faster than expected, others 
far slower. Only time will tell. 
. 
May 13, 1944 
To the Editor: 

You are to be congratulated on your timely 
editorial, “Air Tourism Abroad” in the May 1! 
issue. From airship cabin plans for postwar 
operations now being publicized, it wouid 
appear that long distance passengers by air 
will receive just about the same space allotted 
cross country bus passengers. 

All the much-mooted lounging accommoda- 
tions and ‘extra space’ have apparently been 
discarded in lieu of increased payload. How- 
ever, I am under the impression from con- 
versations with my old steamship friends that 
they fully appreciate the extra space and 
luxury equipment features that they will 
have to incorporate in their postwar plans if 
they are to cash in fully on the principal 
advantage they will have to offer future 
travelers. 

I think they can hold on to the so-called 
cruise travelers if the airlines don’t look tu 
those comfort and entertainment features 














7 . mer? It will be just as simple to provide approximately 1,400 lbs. without passen- mentioned in the editorial. A. H. MM. 
omg 
ar @Obituarp 
| tolls i William T. Miller 
ls Mr AEs 2 William T. Miller, 44, chief of the Air 
ao a — Carrier Inspection Division of the Civil 
reg AEROMODELISTA INTERAMERICANO guidance, the authors, who are ~ connected aie g yy ne <t his 
1 also} @tenual of Inter-American Airplane Models). with the Detroit Public Schools, have en- home in Arlington, Va., May 14 of a heart 
node: Written in Spanish and Portuguese. D. Ap- deavored to present model airplanes in such attack. He was buried in Arlington Na- 
ntag pleton-Century Co., New York. 254 pp. @ manner that the student can learn about tional cemetery. 
"© 4 this book is being distributed to the youth ‘them and about aviation at the same time. A World War I Naval aviator who flew 
Latin America by the Inter-American Es- The theory of why things are done a cer- the coast patrol in 1917 and 1918, Miller 
le as a part of its program of unifying ‘ain way is followed by the outline of & was once rated the country’s outstanding 
3 are Western Hemisphere through aviation (see laboratory project in which the theory may ._: ht pilot and held the Navy’s highest 
nd us 29). It is a composite of the three be put into practice. This book should start - or Af , ny h 
oods on model airplane building most widely hundreds of boys on the road to tomorrow's Puot ratings. ter receiving an honor- 
g in the United States: (1) Building and jobs in airplane piloting, designing, and in- able discharge from the Navy, Miller flew 
~efere g Model Airplanes; (2) Youth in Avia- structing. for the Air Marine Airways for a time 
j rea ; and (3) Model Airplane Contests. These e but later re-entered the Navy. It was 
th ci were prepared for the Air Youth of during his second term of service that he 
: ta under the extensive program of model! pRaCTICAL ANALYTIC GEOMETRY WITH did valuable work in the expansion of 
inves building launched in the United Staus = APPLICATIONS TO AIRCRAFT. By Rov A American air lines of defense. From 1935 
vant ly r sce a Liming. The Macmillan Co., New York. 300 + 1937 he made an aeronautical survey 
er nautic Association. The Manual has abun- me My ge stdiitdnentun daly atte en! $ > com Fang «| =: helped —- 
ro illustrations and contains all the informa- plication of analytic geometry to practical ; a u a and possessions. e 


Necessary to construct and fiy model 
1 jet propelled as well as gasoline mo- 
It also describes how real aircraft are 
ted. There is a section for leaders of 


tute 


le aviation groups which will be useful 
here all students of advanced aviation. 
nat 7 
ie ING ON AIR. By Merrill Hamburg and 
e hist frederic Beddow. Pitman Publishing Corp., 


Sew York. 130 pp. $2.00. 

Realizing that the building of model ajr- 
by American youths has been ham- 
by lack of intelligent planning and 
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mathematical definition of airplane contours 
and structure. It gives complete dimensional 


information in mathematically accurate 
tabular form—48 pages of tables, in fact. 
The author is head of engineering loft 


mathematics for North A .crican Aviation. 
In t*e foreword, J. L. Atwood, executive vice 
president of North American, notes that 
“the airplane design’r has been at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with the boat de- 
signer because he was unabie to see the 
spray.” Atwood infers that Liming’s book 
helps the designer in spite of the lack of 
spray. 
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was a lieutenant commander when he 
resigned his commission in 1938 to accept 
the position with CAA. 

Working until the day before his death, 
Miller had recently taken part in an 
informa] hearing conducted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on proposals to in- 
crease the take-off and landing weights 
of certain transport planes. 

Miller was born in Detroit, educated at 
the University of Michigan and attended 
aviation ground schoo] at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 












She’s as earthbound as the wingless dodo bird, 
yet she broods plenty of headaches for the 
enemy. Our dodo won her wings by hatching 
high-octane horsepower for bombers like this. 





TO “FLIGHT-TES1” new aviation fuels in the laboratory, 
Standard of California research engineers use this special test 
equipment. Its most important feature is a complete single- 
cylinder assembly taken from a regular aircraft engine. A 
cylinder from any type or model of engine may be used. 


BEFORE A NEW FUEL is okayed for flight, the cylinder as- 
sembly in which it was tested is examined minutely. Any 
deposits on valves, any corrosion or other sign of instability 


“sends the fuel back to have the wrinkles ironed out. Standard . 


gasoline must be performance-perfect before it goes aloft. 





THOUGH OUR DODO never leaves the ground, its labom 
tory “flights” simulate conditions of actual service. These in 
volve full-power take-off, climb, and cruise throttle settings 
that produce greater power output than required in the aif, 
From such tests, flight performance of fuels can be predicted 


MANY NEW FUELS have won their wings on Standards 
“dodo.”” Many more have flunked this final test in che labo 
ratory grind. And we're prouder, perhaps, of the failures ... 
because they hint at how really good aviation gasoline mus 
be before it’s good enough to wear Standard’s ‘‘wings.” 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 














TOP COVER... 
for rb ttack at Dawa! 


As dawn comes, lean, snarling pursuit planes roar through 
a lightening sky to become protective patrol above ground 
operations. It is “top cover” to shield the men below from 
air-assault, or to blast in low, screaming dives enemy 
installations that are blocking the advance. 

The ever present, Hallicrafters-built SCR-299 Mobile 
Radio Communications Trucks are often the means of direct- 
ing the “top cover.” Operating under any conditions, these 
Giants of Military Radio, whether calling for “top cover” 
or directing the fire of artillery, “get the message through.” 


\s hallicrafters RADIO 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 
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idated Vultee’ 
understanding of trans 


its postwar opportunities and responsibilities. 





7 “Tired? VU saylem! You'd know, if you'd ever 
¢ flown a 200-mile-per-hour cargo plane in from the 
Orient for the Air Service Command.” He was only 22 
years old, this Liberator Express pilot. He'd just brought 
his ship in — the end of a round-trip run on the longest air- 
freight haul in the world. From India, 14,000 miles away, 
to Patterson Field, outside Dayton, Ohio! 





ech Liberator Express carries many tons of high- 
¢ priority cargo — aircraft parts and supplies urgently 
needed by American airmen based halfway around the 
world. Magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, start- 
ers, aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 
“It’s a rugged run,” the pilots say. “But our combat flyers 
are doing a terrific job out there — and how they need the 
stuff we take ‘em!” 


of a series which is appeor 


Consol- 
| magazines and newspapers cs 
ing in eed contribution toward o clearer public 


portation’s role in the war, and 











4 days out—4 days back—and the weather be damned! 
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2 Dey in, dey out, the huge, long-range Liberator 
¢ Express transports roar down this Ohio runway and 
streak southward to Brazil's hump, then across to Africa, 
and on to the very fringe of Jap-held Burma. The boys who 
fly this shuttle run — in all kinds of weather ~ call it the 
8-day “Pony Express,” — 4 days out, 4 days back. 





Dramatic as the Indie run is, it's only one of the 

* ways in which we're solving the stupendous problem 

of supply for United States air bases the world over Every 

day, thousands of tons of supplies are loaded into freight 

cars and trucks at huge Air Service Command warehouses 

scattered over the U.S.A. The furious tempo of Allied 

aerial warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only 
by air, but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 








CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 











Boxes and crates, brought by truck and train, are 
* lowered into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part 
of the cargo consists of fighter planes which have been 
flown from factory to dock. Partly dismantled, they are 
lashed down on girder-like false decks for delivery over- 
seas. Our gonstant and gigantic torrent of transoceanic 
shipping is truly a bridge of supply which is taking us 
closer and closer to Victory. 


The plane, the train, the truck, and the ship must 

* team up together to help rebuild the peacetime 
world, just as they are working together to win the war. In 
fact, transportation will be a vital key to postwar peace 
and prosperity. 

But the plane will also have a second role to fulfill. For 
the long reach and overwhelming might of American air 
power can well become this freedom-loving nation’s most 
effective force for ensuring a lasting peace. 





Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


Mew rele fer the “Cet” — Although dengned as a Navy 
patrol bomber, the Consolidated Vultee long-range Catalina 
flying boat is also being used as @ transport, flying natural 
rubber out of South America. 

New your Wer Bends buy mere Bombers — In the 1943 fiscal 
year Consolidated Vultee has made savings. of $251,000,000, 
which have been passed on to the government in voluntary 
cash refunds and price reductions and reserves for further 


pany to turn out more planes for jess money 


North Atiantic Shuttie — It 1s reported that flights across the 
North Atlantic, in both directions, are now running more 
than 1000 a week. 


For Distinguished Service — Though operating with only about 


half their prewar equipment in "43, the airlines of America 


flew 37,639,000 ton-miles of mail (@ gain of 78%) . . . 15,774,- 
000 ton-miles of express (a gain of 34%) . . . 1,540,000,000 
passenger miles (a gain of 10%). 
Consolidated Vultee is the lergest builder 
of eirplenes in the wertd. 





No spot on earth is more 
than -60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps” te Leviethens ef the air — 
planes shown below were all designed and de 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the 
will be in @ position to provide the postwar equivalent 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and- passenger planes 


” 
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FROM BIRTH OF IDEA 


All the way through designs, moulds, 


engineering and complete finish the 
capable, experienced Reynolds or- 
ganization will expertly engineer your 


plastic problems. 


Plastics fabrication by compression, in- 


jection, extrusion, sheet forming. 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS 


REYNOLDS MOLDED PLASTICS 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
Division REYNOLDS SPRING CO., Jackson, Michigan 
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Debates Clarify British Postwar Air Policy 


Berle’s Commitments’ 


Criticized; Chosen 


Instrument Not a Monopoly—Beaverbrook 


ORD BEAVERBROOK’S report to the House of Lords in London May 
10-11 on the U. S.-British conversations leading to a proposed inter- 
tational air conference stirred up a tempest in Washington on the basis of 


afew scattered press reports which turned out to be quite garbled. 


(See 


ditorial) But Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, who went to 
landon with Edward P. Warner, vice chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was sharply criticized for allegedly having made certain commit- 
ments without the knowledge or approval of the Senate subcommittee 
dudying postwar international aviation. 


When the first copies of Hansard, offi- 
dal reports of Parliament similar to The 
Gmgressional Record in this country, 
gtived in Washington May 20, a some- 
what different light was shed on the 
Beaverbrook statements. And in addition 
Americans were given a better picture of 
what British postwar air policy may be. 
Mr. Berle himself was expected to de- 
fad his position, but as this issue went 
@ press he had not given his version of 
the conversations. 


Hull Defends Berle 


Meantime Secretary of State Cordell 
ull had to come to the defense of Mr. 
Betle and asserted Berle did not make 
commitments in London. 
Beaverbrook statement covered much 
mere than a report of the conversations— 

# laid down policies and clarified the 

Mues of a chosen instrument versus 

monopoly, and the ensuing debate spread- 

ilg over two days revealed much of what 

Hitish officialdom is thinking for the 
ar. 

t Mr. Berle did in London, as 
from the official] transcript of Bea- 
k’s speech, might be classified as 
Ss: 

WHe definitely turned down any U. S. 
ipation in a rigid International Air 
port Authority along the lines of the 
i proposal, but he did go along 

Bpeneral principles to be considered at 

— air conference among all 


WHe assured the British that they 
Would have plenty of American transport 
to fill in the gap until British 
rt production met Britain’s re- 
ments. 
He informed the British (according 
§ Beaverbrook) that the U. S. recognized 
right of cabotage among all nations 
@d territories; thus all air traffic con- 
i its colonies and 
ssions would be exclusively British 
line with U. S. cabotage rights between 
U. S. and Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
aii and Alaska. 
‘Lord Beaverbrook began his statement 
Saying that “the conference with the 
States of America was most satis- 
ry, and the Americans are pleased 
it, too.” 
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Crux of the statement relating to the 
conversations, which will doubtless be 
the subject of much close reading, con- 
troversy and speculation, follows in toto: 

“I referred to the story of negotiations 
last month. The United States delegation 
at the conference proposed that we should 
go forward to an international conference 
on certain lines and I will quote those 
lines. They were that there should be 
an international authority to lay down 
standards for technical requirements and 
for rates of air carriage and to inter- 
change information. 

“According to the American plan the 
proposed authority would start on a non- 
executive basis with no power or means 
of enforcing its regulations, at least dur- 
ing an interim period. I hope I have made 
quite clear the position taken up by the 
United States of America. It proposed an 
international authority on a non-executive 
basis with no power or means of enforcing 
its regulations at least during the interim 
period. 


Canadian Plan ‘Too Rigid’ 


“The United Kingdom delegation pre- 
sented for consideration what is known 
as the Canadian Draft Convention which 
has been laid on the table of the Canadian 
Parliament. This Draft Convention lays 
down a detailed plan for an international 
regulatory authority with powers of en- 
forcement. Its provisions include the allo- 
cation of frequencies of air services and 
national auotas for international air traffic. 
I hope I have made clear the distinction 
between the two proposals. 

“The Canadian proposal was considered 
by the Americans to be too rigid as a 
basis for talks at the proposed interna- 
tional conference. After discussion it was 
agreed, therefore, that we should go for- 
ward to the conference on the basis of 
proposals for international handling of 
civil aviation agreed at the Common- 
wealth conversations some six months ago. 

“These proposals are in some respects 
open to varying interpretations and were 
considered by the Americans to be flex- 
ible enough to provide a more satisfactory 
basis for an international conference. The 
broad purpose would be to draw up an 
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international convention on air navigation 
to be implemented by an International 
Transport Organization which would 
evolve standards, seek to eliminate un- 
economic competition, work out for each 
nation an equitable participation in world 
air transport and maintain broad equilib- 
rium between air transport capacity and 
traffic on offer. 

“On these general principles the United 
States and Great Britain are in agree- 
ment. The powers of enforcement of the 
provisions will be open to further discus- 
sion, There you have the yy towards 
international cooperation in civil aviation. 

“I repeat the principles: the elimination 
of uneconomic competition, the setting up 
of national quotas in international air 
transport, equilibrium between the trans- 
port capacity and the traffic offering on 
any international air route. These must 
be the foundations of any enlightened 
approach to this subject in the future. 

“But make no mistake. We did not give 
up the Canadian Draft Convention with- 
out reluctance. We would have preferred 
it. Mr. Howe, the Canadian Minister, has 
produced an admirable document build- 
ing up his structure for the regulating 
authority on the principles agreed at the 
Commonwealth conversations. 


New Structure Needed 


“We gave it up with reluctance but we 
had to abandon it, and now we must build 
up a new structure on the same proposals 
of the Commonwealth conversations. It 
may be it will not be everything we could 
desire. You may ask what we can do to 
build a new structure. That remains to 
be seen. 

“I refer once more to the statement I 
have just made. We have reached agree- 
ment on principles with the United States, 
but the powers of enforcement of those 
principles are open to further discussion. 
International regulation is what we seek. 
International regulation would subject 
civil aviation to the control of an inter- 
national authority which lays down stand- 
ards and regulates frequencies.” 





Chosen Instrument 
Not a Monopoly 











Although Lord Beaverbrook’s statement 
failed to satisfy fully those in Britain who 
have been demanding that the government 
announce an air policy, he shed more 
light on the question of monopolies and 
chosen instruments during the May 10-11 
debate than at any previous time. It 
seemed clear that Beaverbrook does not 
consider a chosen instrument to be a 
monopoly. 

Most surprising statement was that the 
British Post Office Department can grant 
an air mail contract to any concern it 
chooses, even on a similar route to that 
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of BOAC. Many people in the U. S. had 
that only BOAC could carry the 


seas operators must apply to this office for 
landing permits in other countries. 

The following statements by Lord 
Beaverbrook to the chosen in- 
strument and monopoly were taken from 
the official transcript of the debate: 


Chosen Instrument vs. Monopoly 


“I now come to the question of the 
chosen instrument and the monopoly. As 
my noble friend put it, is it still a monop- 
oly or no monopoly? At any rate, it is 
still what it was. It is fixed by Statute, 
and until ?arliament decides to repeal the 
Statute the chosen instrument is just what 
it used to be. I will endeavor to tell 
your Lordships how it seems to me, but 
possibly others might take a different 
view. 

“. , . The present position is that the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation has 
a monopoly of subsidy of overseas air- 
ways. Thzt is a monopoly of Treasury 
grants for the development of air trans- 
port service. To that extent the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation is the 
chosen instrument of the Government. 
Before the war Imperial Airways received 
aggregate contributions of £900,000 a year, 
the Postal Administration okies part in 
the scheme on the basis that all contract 
mails would be carried by air on the Em- 
pire routes. 

“The BOAC is in this as in other 
respects the contractual successors of Im- 


ice on any particular route. That is the 
briefest and clearest explanation I can 
make of the statutory position of the 
BOAC. 
At this point the Marquess of London- 
rry asked, “That is a decision to main- 
tain the Act of 1939 in being?” 


Beaverbrook's Reply: 


Beaverbrook: “The question of the Act 
of 1939 rests with Parliament. The deci- 
on Parliament. What 
decision Parliament will take I could not 
there is the statutory 
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trolled by the Air Navigation Order, 1939, 
and must be subject to any restrictions 
which may be necessary on operational 
grounds. t is a war measure. 


“Any concern which wishes to operate, 
whether a shipping company or any other 
organization, must have permission to 
land at its destination, and will need air- 
craft and trained personnel, both air crews 
and ground crews. Permits to land at 
foreign airports may be sought through 
the Foreign Office. At present there are 
no suitable transport aircraft available, 
a from those in service, nor can 

i and experienced personnel be 
spared from wartime duties. I am sure 
that the House will find no fault with that 
statement. 


“While this is the present position, it is 
clear to all of us that we are entering an 
era of change and experiments. There are 
many uncertainties, and we must be ready 
to adapt our policy to the conditions as 
we find tlem and not to hold on to the 
position which at present exists. 

“We must be swift to seize on all the 
opportunities presented to us and, be 
sure, that is the purpose of the Air Min- 
istry and also of the Committee over 
which I preside. 

“Now some good judges think that air 
transport will rapidly attain to a self- 
supporting basis. Many Americans go so 
far as to say that air transport over the 
North Atlantic will be a self-sustaining 
venture, and that in a few years air 
transport over the North Atlantic may 
reach not only economic operation, but 
profitable conditions. There are others, 
less optimistic, who say that a few air- 
craft will supply all the services we re- 
quire. 


"We Want Our Share’ 


“The Committee are not prepared to 
base their policy on these predictions 
either way. We are committed to the pur- 
suit of an efficient and enterprising civil 
aviation, and we are committed to the 
furthest expansion of British air transport 
that conditions in this country and the 
Empire will permit. We are looking for 
our proper share in the world traffic. We 
have set our faces against the wasteful 
and improvident subsidy race. That, I 
think, answers the questions that my 
noble friend has raised on the Order 
Paper.” 

In the second day’s debate, after reit- 
erating his previous statement that any 
concern has the right to apply to the 
Foreign Office for granting of landing 
rights, Lord Beaverbrook returned to the 
chosen instrument as follows: 

“Now may I pass on to the chosen in- 
strument. It is not really a monopoly. I 
do not object to the interpretation of those 
who regard it as a monopoly, but it is not 
a monopoly. It is a monopoly of subsidy 
and of subsidy only, and you cannot say 
that a monopoly of subsidy is an opera- 
tional monopoly. It is not. Operational 
monopoly does not exist. There is no 
monopoly of operation, but there is a 
monopoly of subsidy. There is really a 
difference—there is a great difference. 
There is nothing clearer than our com- 

te freedom in relation to operations. 

is no monopoly whatever so far as 
tions go. That is the only definition 
it I can give of the chosen instrument.” 
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Cabotage Recognized 
For British Empire 








A significant revelation in the Beaver. 
brook statement was his assertion thy 
Mr. Berle had conceded to the Britis 
the right of cabotage—the exclusive righ 
of carrying air traffic within the Britis 
Empire—and the acceptance by Grey 
Britain of the right of innocent 
of aircraft. Here are quotations fr 
Beaverbrook’s statement on these gsyb. 
jects: 

“Our government have no desire to ex. 
clude aircraft of other nations. We de 
mand no prescriptive right to the m 
of airfields for ourselves. Rather do we 
mean to use them for the purpose ¢ 
steadily developing civil aviation through. 
out the world. Here it must be gad 
that the bases are few in number at whid 
any great volume of traffic can be e- 
lected. Just the same it will be neces 
sary to have international agreement 
traffic regulations and arrangements. This 
is an essential condition of future dé 
velopments. 

“The President (Roosevelt) has mad 
certain proposals for the future of inter 
national civil aviation. He has declared 
for the right of innocent passage for a 
nations throughout the world and for th 
right to land anywhere for refuelling and 
other non-traffic purposes. I am author 
ized by the Prime Minister to say thi 
we join with the President to the fullest 
extent in subscribing to those principles. 

“I repeat the principles: the right d 
innocent passage for all nations through- 
out the world, and the right to land 
anywhere for refuelling and other non- 
traffic purposes. 

“I now wish to dispose of the issue od 
cabotage. It is a doctrine that is m 
always clearly understood, so perhaps 
your Lordships will allow me to provide 
a definition. Cabotage means the reser 
vation to a nation of all traffic with 
its territory. The question at once arises, 
does the reservation apply to traffic be 
tween the United States and Hawaii, and 
the United States and Puerto Rico? Ye 
it does. 

“Does it apply to traffic between te 
United Kingdom and our Crown Colonies? 
Yes, it applies to traffic between th 
United Kingdom and our Crown Colonies 
It is a right which we clearly concede ® 
other Colonial Powers. There is no i 
tention in any direction, so far as I cm 
see, to resist it. It is generally accept 
In the Dominions there is no oppositia 
to our claim. Of course the Dominios 
and India will set up a similar system. 


Cabotage Described 


(Cabotage as described above is ™ 
new. It was laid down in the Paris Com 
vention of 1919 and the later Havaw 
Convention and is commonplace in tr@ 
the world over—Editor’s Note). 

“We were greatly concerned abo 
cabotage, because we wished to know 
whether it was conceded to us by othe 
countries that cabotage embraced ow 
Empire. I must say that I rejoice thi 
cabotage is recognized as a right apply 
ing to the Empire as well as throughow 
Great Britain. 

“We must not confuse cabotage wit 
freedom of the air or with the right @ 
innocent passage, neither of which ars 
in relation to cabotage. The right @ 
innocent passage is something quite 
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ch ct Britain and the Empire to 
gary traffic originating in Britain to vari- 
gus portions of the British Empire. It is 
the protection of our own and the 
yeservation of it for ourselves. And we 
admit, of course, that others are entitled 
io the same privileges.” 





British to Get 
U. S. Transports 











Assistant Secretary of State Berle gave 
assurances to the British that U. S. trans- 
port equipment will be made available to 
them on a non-discriminatory basis in the 
interim period before British production 
of these types get going, Lord Beaver- 
brook stated during the House of Lords 
debate. Saying he could now answer the 
question of American aircraft, he said: 

“Mr. Berle has assured us most gener- 
ously as to the supply of transport air- 
qaft in the period immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war. As your Lord- 
ships know, a pooling arrangement in 
manufacture was made early in the war 
whereby the United States agreed to 
gnstruct long-range heavy aeroplanes 
while the United Kingdom was encour- 
aged to build fighters. This was a most 
admirable and sensible division of respon- 
sibilities for war purposes, but it plainly 
conferred on the United States advan- 
tages in- relation to postwar manufacture 
for the civil aviation market. 

“You can understand, therefore, with 
what pleasure I heard from Mr. Berle 
that the United States was prepared to 
make transport aircraft available to 
Britain on a non-discriminatory basis in 
the interim period before British pro- 
duction of these types gets going. This 
fs an assurance which I give the House 
with Mr. Berle’s authority. I received his 
mthority to make this statement here 
today.” 

Later Lord Winster asked Lord Beaver- 
brook if the British were going to pay for 
the planes. 

“I do not want to raise that question. 
Ido not know. We are going to be well 
teated. The Americans treat us well. 
Over civil aviation we are being treated 
well. We must not press for these things 
ftom America when we want military. 
@roplanes from America. . A 
“Mr. Berle said we were to have air- 
@aft after the war. Lord Rothermere 
pointed out that that would be a situation 
not entirely beneficial to us for we should 
be establishing supply depots, repair de- 
pots, spares depots, al] based upon Amer- 
tan principles and therefore prejudicial 
British aircraft when we get British 
Gvil aircraft into operation after the 
war. I agree with all that. 

“Lord Rothermere spoke of Mr. Berle’s 
Satement that ‘it would be very bad 

iness if we did not.’ That was the 
flatement attributed to Mr. Berle in re- 
lation to the supply of American aircraft 
for our purposes after the war. 

“Lord Rothermere misunderstood Mr. 
Berle entirely. He thought that Mr. Berle 
Meant it would be very bad business for 
the Americans if they did not, because 
they would be securing for themselves the 
Spares and repair market in the airfields 
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This giant flying boat recently flew from the United Kingdom to India with a load of four 
tons at 214 miles per hour. 





Aviation Calendar 


June 5—Dedication of hangar, 
Southern Airways, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 14-16—Regional conference 
and short course on airport man- 
agement planning and facilities, 
Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Tex. 

June 15-16—All-aviation session, 
75th quarterly conference of New 
England Council, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

June 17—Meeting steering com- 
mittee, Airworthiness Requirements 
Committee of ACCA, at Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Santa Monica. 

June 23-24—Meeting of officers 
and directors, Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 26—West Virginia Aviation 
Planning Forum, Charleston. 

July 10-12—American Association 
of Airport Executives, annual meet- 
ing, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

July 17-18—Air Traffic Conference 
regular meeting, Denver. 

Aug. 1-2—Eastern Division meet- 
ing, Airworthiness Requirements 
Committee, New York; Western Di- 
vision meeting, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 2-3—National Business meet- 
ing, National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion, Denver. 

Sept. 4-6—Annual meeting Aero 
Medical Association, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft 
Engineering and Production meet- 
ing and engineering display, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 15-18—Second National 
a Planning Clinic, Oklahoma 

ty. 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual 
Meeting and engineering display, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 











Postwar ‘Shetland’ 
Also is Revealed 


Admitting that “the United States has 
a long lead over us in air transport,” Lord 
Beaverbrook reported on the progress of 
British transport designs to the House of 
Lords May 10 and revealed the existence 
of a large postwar flying boat called the 
Shetland which is about ready for its 
test flights. The Shetland will not go into 
production now, he said. 

He also revealed a new feeder plane. 

“The York (conversion of the Lan- 
caster bomber) is in production on a 
small scale, and is giving excellent serv- 
ice with the R.A.F. Transport. Command 
and also with B.O.A.C.”, he said. “The 
York flew the other day 6,857 miles from 
the United Kingdom to Delhi, India, in 
32 hours flying time. That works out at 
an average ground speed of 214 miles per 
hour. The York carried a load of four 
tons. 

“The Shetland Flying Boat is due to 
make its first flight in a few weeks, but 
at present it will not be put into produc- 
tion. The Halifax Transport (version of 
the bomber) may fly late in 1944, but it 
will not be in production this year. 

“A small De Havilland Feeder Line 
Transport may fly in about a year. That, 
I think, is an account of the preparation 
of types for civil aviation, with the ex- 
ception of the Tudor. The Tudor has been 
held up because of military work, and 
cannot be in service for some time. I do 
not deny that this is disappointing, but 
the only comfort I can offer is that when 
military necessities permit progress will 
be swifter and perhaps we may be able to 
make up for lost time.” 





where the American aeroplanes might fly. 

“Nothing was further from Mr. Berle’s 
mind. The sentence following shows that. 
It would be a betrayal of an understand- 
ing entered into in good faith. His sole 
purpose was to say it would be bad busi- 
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ness to break an arrangement entered 
into in good faith. I can assure you that 
Mr. Berle is a man we can trust and 
depend upon, with the assurance that he 
is going to give us a square deal. I am 
convinced of it.” 
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| Supreme Court Tax Ruling Blow to Airlines 


Upholds Power of State to Tax Entire Fleet 


in Northwest Airlines’ Test Case 
By Currrorp GuEst 
gto U. S. SUPREME COURT in a five to four decision handed down 
May 15 in the Northwest Airlines tax case ruled that a state in which 
an airline has its “home port” may tax the full value of the company’s 
fleet of planes. This was the first decision of the kind and sets a precedent 
of major significance to the air transport industry. 


The ruling confirmed the fears of the 
air transport industry that the gates might 
be thrown open to possible multiple taxa- 
tion in many states. 

It also definitely laid the problem of 
finding a solution in the lap of Congress. 

Northwest Airlines brought the ques- 
tion before the Court on an appeal from 
a Minnesota Supreme Court ruling which 
awarded Minnesota the right to collect 
$18,266 in personal property taxes for 
1939 on the entire fleet of Northwest 
planes. Northwest contended the state 
could tax only the proportion of planes 
regularly used in Minnesota, and that in 
assessing the ful] tax the state violated 
the Commerce Clause or the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter wrote the 
majority decision in which Justices Hugo 
L. Black, Robert H. Jackson, William O. 

and Frank Murphy concurred. 
Justices Jackson and Black wrote sep- 
arate opinions, with qualifications. Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone filed a lengthy 
dissenting opinion in which Justices Owen 
J. Roberts, Stanley F. Reed and Wiley 
Rutledge joined. 

The dissenting opinion held that the 
“home port” theory of taxation did not 
apply and that it subjected a “new and 
important industry” to discriminatory 
taxation. 

In the aviation industry, lawyers who 
studied the decision said that additional 
court tests over a period of years may be 
necessary to settle on a permanent basis 
the rights of the states in airline tax 
matters. The consensus was that Con- 


ton, counsel for the Air Trans- 
port Association, said: 
“It seems to me that two important con- 


those of any other 
interstate carrier. On the basis of this de- 
dision there is a strong possibility that an 
airline’s entire fleet may be taxed in one 
State and portions of it taxed again in all 
other States through which the airline 
operates. The second conclusion is that 
the Court apparently feels that if the de- 
cision results in burdens upon interstate 
air the Congress and not the 

deal with the matter.” 





Russian Delegation in U. S. 


The Russian delegation which has been 
awaited for some time for aay 
ashington with 


conferences in W State 
Dept. officials in regard to postwar avia- 
tion matters has arrived in the U. S., it 
is understood on good a Th 


thority. e 
are expected to take place 
within the next few days. 





Charles S. Rhyne, well-known aviation 
attorney in Washington, declared: 

“The Court really divides four to four 
in its reasoning with Mr. Justice Jackson 
reasoning one way yet voting the other. 
While all the Justices agree that the air- 
lines should pay their share of the cost 
of State government, they disagree as to 
how far the States can go in taxing air 
transportation. 

“Mr. Justice Stone and the three who 
join him in his able dissenting opinion 
are clearly correct in their conclusion that 
the theory of tax apportionment which 
applies to railroads should apply also to 
airlines so as to prevent unfair multiple 
taxation. Mr. Justice Jackson rightly 
states that if Minnesota taxes all of North- 
west’s airplanes, no other state should be 
allowed to tax the same planes. He then 
votes in a very inconsistent manner to 
allow Minnesota to do the exact thing he 
condemns.” 

Oswald Ryan, member of the 
Aeronautics Board, said in part: 

“One of the significant opinions deliv- 
ered in this case was that of Justice Jack- 
son in which he pointed out the inherent 
national character of air transportation. 
Pointing out that the high court had in- 


Civil 





Altitude Wind Tunnel 














National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ new 
tunnel for investigating under altitude con- 


This is an interior view of the 


ditions aircraft power plants, including jet 

propulsion systems. Note size of 3!-foot, 

12-bladed propeller in comparison with a 
6-foot man. 
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Colorado May Tax Airlines 


One result of the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Northwest Airlines 
tax case was seen in reports from 
Denver that the Colorado Tax Com. 
mission is preparing to tax next 
year airlines serving Colorado. The 
tax commission chairman was 
quoted as saying that although es- 
timates were not available, he ex- 
pected that revenues from _ this 
source would be “considerable.” 
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terpreted the commerce clause of the 
Constitution ‘to lift navigable waters of 
the United States out of local controk 
and into the domain of Federal contral’ 
he stated that ‘air as a navigable medium 
of transportation is even more inevitably 
federalized by the commerce clause tha 
is navigable water.’ He adds that ‘log 
exactions and barriers to free transit i 
the air would neutralize its (that is, ar 
transportation’s) indifference to space and 
its conquest of time.’ 

“This view, if accepted by the Coun 
would settle the present controversy. ove 
the question whether the Federal Gov 
ernment should exercise exclusive rege 
latory power over air transportation.” 

Suggesting that passage of the La 
Aviation Bill (HR 3420) would provides 
solution to the tax problem, the Was 
ington Post said editorially: 

“The case took to the court for the fim 
time the question of constitutional lim 
tations on the power of the States to tm | 
airplanes. The court searched all the Bame 
precedents and apparently found no doe 
trine that could be applied to vehicles d Bathe 
the air with full satisfaction. So it spitiia 
four ways . . 

“In our opinion the nub of the who 
matter is contained in this sentence from 
Justice Jackson’s concurring opinion: ¥ 
seems more than likely that no solutia 
of the competition among States to 
this transportation agency can be devise 
by the judicial process without legislativ 
help.’ That is certainly an invitations Chi 
Congress to step in and straighten @ipinic 
the mess, as could be done by a rece™ In 
sideration of the pigeonholed Lea Bill” jpaed 

In the majority opinion, Justice Franijjimer 
furter held: 

“The tax here assessed by Minnesota 
a tax assessed upon ‘all personal prope 
of persons residing therein, including 
property of corporations. . . .’ Minn. 
1941, S 272.01. It is not a charge laid 
engaging in interstate commerce or 
airlines specifically; it is not aimed by! 
direction against interstate commerce 
measured by such commerce. Nor is ? 
tax assessed against planes which we 
‘continuously without the State dur 
the whole tax year.’ Minnesota is h 
taxing a corporation for all its prope 
within the State during the tax year 
part of which receives permanent prot 
tion from any other State. The behe 
given to Northwest by Minnesota and @ 
which Minnesota taxes—its corporate ! 
cilities and the governmental reso 
which Northwest enjoys in the conduct 
its business in Minnesota—are concret 
symbolized by the fact that Northwesgrime 
principal place of business is in St. P 
and that St. Paul is the ‘home port’ of 
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.. a planes. The relation between North- 


Minnesota—a relation existing 


Z =“ 
nes m no other State and Northwest— 
the benefits which this relation affords 






ge the constitutional foundation for the 





3,000 Horsepower Engine 


wer which Minnesota has as- M d fi A A F 

iil po aaqae tor rmy ir Forces 
Court's “The fact that Northwest paid personal 

Airlines taxes for the year 1939 upon HE ALLISON DIVISION of General 1943, it was rated the most powerful ever 
ts from | gwme proportion of its full value’ of its Motors has announced that “the most to pass those rigid tests. The horsepower 
x Com. fleet in some other States does powerful aircraft engine in the world,” has been increased considerably since 
x next | Bot abridge the power of taxation of -with a maximum rating of approximately then. Installation of the new engine in 
lo. Minnesota as the home State of the fleet 3,000 horsepower, is now at the service of aerial fighters still on the secret list, the 
an was | inthe circumstances of the present case. the Army Air Forces. E. B. Newill, gen- company said, “will make U. S. fighting 
igh es- | —fhe taxability of any part of this fleet by eral manager of the Allison Division, said planes possessors of the greatest striking 
he ex- other State than Minnesota, in view the new engine will increase engine- power of new aircraft anywhere.” 

m this | the taxability of the entire fleet by that power of single-engined aerial fighters Development of the V-3420 started in 








se of the § “Surely, the power of the State of origin 


is not now before us. 


Theory Called ‘Mongrel’ 


“by several hundred horsepower.” 
Designated as the V-3420, it is a 24- 

cylinder liquid-cooled engine with exactly 

twice the piston displacement of the pres- 


1937 shortly after the 12-cylinder engine 
had passed its tests, but during 1939 and 
1940 development was shelved because of 
the demand for further development and 















































waters of Mi ‘tax its own corporations for all their ent standard Allison 12-cylinder engine production of the 12-cylinder type to meet 
il controls within the State during the tax which powers such fighting planes as the combat requirements. Work on the larger 
al control cannot constitutionally be affected Lockheed Lightning P-38, the North engine was resumed in 1941, Because 97% 
le medium the property takes fixed trips or American Mustang P-51, the Invader of the piece parts of the power section, 
inevitably inate trips so long as the prop- A-36, the Bell Airacobra and the Curtiss which is the heart of the engine, are 
lause than is not ‘continuously without the State War Hawk. inter-changeable with those of the pres- 
that ‘local ng the whole tax year.’” When the new engine successfully un- ent Allison, mass production can move 
transit in § Excerpts from the concurring opinion derwent tests at Wright Field in June, forward rapidly. 
hat is, ait $f Justice Jackson: 
space and § “It . 4 and plausibly advocated 

e theory of apportionment of the ; ; ; 7 
the Coufal wlue among the several states Legislation Against State Regulation 
versy - Over tion, heretofore applied to state tax- ° 
jeral Goel of railroad rolling stock, be trans- Of Interstate Air Commerce Proposed 
sive regu d to air transportation. This would 
tation.” n that each state of operation (no one Legislation designed to guarantee against intrastate air operations—whether by an 
the La ures to say whether flight alone or State regulation of interstate air com- interstate carrier or by carriers engaged 


| provides flight and landing would be re- 
the Wash- 


t only in intrastate business—would come 
d) could tax a proportion of the total 


under Federal jurisdiction. The Lea bill 
drew no distinction between “intra-” and 
“inter-” state commerce, classifying both 
as “domestic” commerce. 


merce, even though such commerce might 
involve one or more purely intrastate op- 
erations, is proposed by Rep. Lyle Boren 
(D., Okla.) and Rep. B. Carroll Reece 
(R., Tenn.) in identical bills (HR 4845 


or the fir 


“The apportionment theory is a mongrel 
ional lim 


across between desire not to inter- 


ates to ta with state aviation and desire at the and HR 4848) introduced in the House By stopping half-way, the Boren and 
od all th time not utterly to crush out inter- last week. Reece proposals have evaded the sharp 
nd no doe commerce. It is a practical, but The set of regulations proposed by the controversy among Interstate and Foreign 
vehicles @ illogical, device to prevent dupli- Colorado Public Utilities Commission for Commerce Committeemen provoked by 
So it spit of tax burdens on vehicles in imposition on air carriers operating within the Lea proposal. Boren said he thought 


his proposal had unified Committee sup- 


it. It is established in our decisions 
port, as evidenced by the fact that a com- 


the State of Colorado—even though en- 
has been found more or less work- 


the gaged in interstate commerce—would be 


itence f with more or less arbitrary formulae outlawed under the proposed legislation. panion measure was proposed by Reece, a 
»pinion: apportionment. Nothing either in the- “The bills give the Federal govern- leader in the opposition against the Lea 
no so or in practice commends it for trans- ment exclusive jurisdiction in ‘all’ inter- bill. 

ates to to air commerce.” state commerce matters,” Boren remarked. 


“In effect they would save the air indus- 


be dev 
gi try from traffic barriers which have hin- 


Other States May Follow 4 Airlines Hosts 


wvitation #§ Chief Justice Stone, in his dissenting dered the development of the trucking Braniff, Inland, United, and Continental 
sighten on, said in part: industry, and other carriers engaged in Air Lines will be joint hosts to the annual 
y a rece ‘th my opinion the Minnesota levy im. interstate operations.” Air Traffic Conference of America to be 
Lea Bill an unconstitutional tax on peti- The legislation makes no change in held in Denver July 17 and 18. A feature 
tice ws vehicles of interstate transporta- existing law regarding jurisdiction over of the entertainment program this year 


in violation of the commerce clause. jntrastate operations of carriers not en- will be a visit to the Phantom Valley 


finnesota @ . . It is evident that if, with the Min- gaged in interstate business. By this Ranch, near Grand Lake, Colo., according 
al prop la tax now sustained, other states omission, Boren suggested, the inference to Paul J. Carmichael of Continental, a 
cluding left free to impose a further or com- js that such jurisdiction is left to the member of the conference planning com- 
Minn. § tax on the same property for the States. Under the Lea bill (HR 3420) all mittee. 

rge laid tax period, a serious question is ial 





ce or ¥ d whether the tax is not a prohibited “= F : ; : : , 

med by fn on interstate commerce... . the Civil Aeronautics Authority with St. extend to airplanes moving interstate 
mmerce @§ Of controlling significance in this case Paul, Minn. designated as their ‘home over fixed routes on regular schedules, 
Nor is certain elementary propositions, so port.’ Section 501 of the Civil Aeronautics the rule that intangibles may be taxed at 
which accepted and applied by this Court Act, 52 Stat. 1005, 49 USC. No. 521, the business domicile whether or not 


taxed elsewhere; and to revive the aban. 
doned doctrine that vessels may be taxed 
in full at their home port, while rejecting 


requiring registration with the Authority 
of aircraft, merely provides that a cer- 
tificate of registration ‘shall be conclusive 


they cannot be said to be debatable 
although they seem not to have 


tate dur 
ota is I 


its prop h taken into account in deciding this : , . J : 

ax year either here or in the Minnesota evidence of nationality for international the correlative rule that they are exempt 
ent pre sme Court. The first is that the con- purposes.’ Neither the statute nor the from taxation elsewhere, is to disregard 
The beh tional basis for the state taxation of regulations adopted under it attach any ihe teachings of experience and precedent. 


other consequences to the registration of 
airplanes at a particular ‘home port.’. . . 

“To refuse now to apply the rule of 
apportionment to petitioner’s airplanes, 


airplanes, which are chattels, is their 
ical presence within the taxing state, 
not the domicile of the owner. . . . 


ota and 


yrporate 
1 PSO 


It subjects a new and important industry 
to state tax burdens, essentially discrim- 
inatory in their effect on interstate com- 


’ cannot be said either in point of ° . , 
ae ficality or of legal theory that any- after a half century of its application by ™€«re®, to — — a ep 
Northv is added to Minnesota's power to this Court as the means of avoiding pro- are not su ject w i oe ~ 
in St. B by reason of the fact that all of hibited multiple state tax burdens on very purpose of the commerce clause 


vehicles of interstate transportation; to avoid... .” 
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‘port’ ofi™titioner’s aircraft are registered with 
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John Lee to Direct Chamber 





Reorganization Undertaking 


HE LONG-AWAITED REORGANIZATION of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce to make it the strong postwar voice of the aircraft 
industry began in earnest last fortnight when John C. Lee, organizer and 
manager of the Aircraft War Production Council, West Coast, accepted the 


acting managership of the Chamber. 


Taking a leave of absence from the 
AWPC, Lee accepted the managership for 
a period of three months for the purpose 
of reorganizing the Chamber in line’ with 
the new policies adopted at last month’s 
meeting of the Chamber’s board in Los 
Angeles, according to industry spokesmen. 

Lee’s record for organizational work in 
setting up the highly successful Aircraft 
War Production Council was recognized 
by the manufacturing industry in his 
selection for the Aero Chamber job. The 
ACCA has been searching for months for 
the right man to head its activities. 

Lee, it is gene will reorganize 
the Chamber from administrative 
standpoint and has oe gp meson soi to 
do the job along the same general lines 
which proved successful in the work of 
the Aircraft Councils. No additional an- 
nouncements regarding personnel are 
expected for some time. 

Prior to going to Washington last week 
for the Chamber assignment, Lee attended 
a public relations conference held in New 
York May 23 by Hill & Knowlton, public 
relations firm, with the public relations 
directors of those companies whose presi- 
dents are members of the Chamber exec- 
utive committee. 

This meeting was called to outline the 
public relations program contemplated by 
the presidents of the various airframe 
companies at thier recent Los Angeles 
meeting. The question of changing the 
name of the Chamber was considered, as 
was the formation of a permanent indus- 
try public relations committee. The entire 
program will be directed by Hill & Knowl- 
ton, but Lee & Losh, of which John Lee is 
a member, will handle the West Coast 
phase of the program. 


Wolfe Urges Los Angeles 


Speed Airport Planning 


Los Angeles needs an airport program 
more than any other U. S. city, but has 
done less about, it, Thomas Wolfe, vice 
president of traffic for Western Air Lines 
and chairman the city’s Aviation 
Forum, charged recently at a L. A. Town 


meeting. ‘ : 
“After the war soo a we freight and 
passenger traffic increase many 
times,” Wolfe stated. “Unless we make 
some to care for this traffic, we 
ourselves outstripped by other 


communities. 
He said that $15,000,000 would develop 


E 


é 


adequate facilities to handle traffic for 
the next 10 years—600 daily schedules 
as with 78 schedules into the 
ly, I believe there will be 

about individual in 10 
we, saying 


on the num- 
ber of trained during the tan 
potipd! evcw pena a 
SS cheat dheaee welt camo tron 
650 to 700. 





Wanner Wins CAB Promotion 


John H. Wanner, chief of the Economic 
Operations Section, General Counsel’s 
office, Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
named assistant General Counsel in the 
Operations Legal division. 

Wanner, a native of Fleetwood, Pa., is a 
graduate of the liberal arts school of 
Princeton and of the law school of Har- 
vard. After obtaining his law degree, he 
practiced law for one year at Reading, 
Pa. He was appointed to the legal division 
of the Public Works Administration in 
Washington in the fall of 1933 and in 1937 
was promoted to the legal staff of the U. 
S. Housing Authority. In November of 
1938 he was appointed to the certificate 
unit of the general counsel’s office of CAB. 


New England Conference 


An all-aviation session will be held 
as part of the 75th quarterly con- 
ferences of the New England Council at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, June 15 and 16. 
The aviation session will be held in the 
afternoon of June 16 with the following 
speakers: Charles I. Stanton, CAA Ad- 
ministrator, on the subject of airports; 
Ralph Damon, vice president and general 
manager of American Airlines, on New 
England’s part in the future of aviation, 
and Eugene E. Wilson, vice chairman of 








Pogue in Emergeney 
Landing of Bomber 


The emergency landing of a dip 
bomber recently on the West Coast » 
which L. Welch Pogue was a passenger 
has served to impress aviation cite 
with the fact that members of the (iy 
Aeronautics Board are definitely  aiy 
travelers. 

Members of the Board have not only 
flown over most of the domestic routes 
of this country but several of them hay 
made extensive air trips to foreign 
countries, including the Caribbean ans 
South America, England and Russia 

Pogue’s crash landing in a “Brewsis 
Buccaneer dive bomber at San Diew 
was kept a closely guarded secret fo 
three weeks. Pogue boarded the pla 
at Los Angeles with Douglas Kelly 
a test pilot for Consolidated Vultee 
the controls. As Kelly began the a 
proach for a landing, he learned that & 
retractable landing gear would not fune 
tion. It was quickly decided that & 
plane should be brought in for a bel 
landing rather than resorting to a pare- 
chute jump. Kelly brought the plane iz 
fast, wheels up, and when the ship cam 
to a stop, with crash equipment and fix 
















































































apparatus alongside, Pogue and Kell 
stepped out, uninjured. The propels 
was badly jammed and the bottom 


the ship was ripped apart. 

Recently most of the members of # 
Board took a flight on TWA’s Lockheed 
Constellation when Howard Hughes pi 
the big plane through a series of tes 
including stalls and banks. i 

Not always do Board members confi 
their flying to the transport type of pas 
senger planes. Before joining CAB 

























United Aircraft Corp., on production Harllee Branch took a single engine pla 

problems. flight to Siberia. 
PCA ‘Cargoveyer’ Tests Successful 
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Pennsylvania-Central Airlines announces that tests of the above cargo loader, known as ™ 
"Cargoveyer’, have met with ‘a great degree of success.’ 
driven endless belt mounted on a four-wheel chassis. 
so that cargo can be unloaded from, as well as into, the airplane. 

speed of 60 ft. per minute and will carry loads up to 500 Ibs. 
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The device consists of an electrical] 
The direction of the belt is reversitll 
The belt operates af 
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A bracelet of cat’s-eye stones col- 
lected from a South Sea lagoon, 
hung around the “dropping” hand 
of a bombardier through twenty 
months of combat flying. 


A tail feather pulled out of a bosun 


bird on Midway Island decorated i; | 


the flight cap of a navigator on 
more than 50 missions in 


the South West Pacific. 





On every mission a sentimental 
farm boy, now a tail gunner, carried 
a small sack of the good earth from 
the farm back home. 


Ethyl antiknock fluid goes along 
with fighting planes powered by U.S. 
made gasoline. Jt goes into prac- 
tically every gallon of fighting 
grade aviation fue]—which is one 
reason why our fliers not only have 
the best gasoline but plenty of it. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


ETHY] 


ETHYL is a 


trade mark name 
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_ Mission Accomplished... 


a 





RCA Aviation Radio Transmitter RCA Aviation Radio Receiver used 
used in the PBY Catelina in the PBY Catalina 


jo PBY Catalina has become a synonym for reliability —long 
s 


taying power —the ability to go anywhere, in any weather— 
to accomplish the most difficult and lonely missions—and to come 
back! 

Flying with the Catalina on thousands of these missions, RCA 
Transmitters and Receivers have established their own record for 
reliability, for staying power, and for the ability to “get through.” 

The good engineering, the quality construction, that make RCA 
Aviation Radio reliable when life and the successful accomplishment 
of war objectives are at stake, will serve aircraft manufacturers, the 
air transport industry, and the American flying public equally well 


after the war. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











Far-Reaching 


COMPREHENSIVE program for co- 

ordinated planning of America’s post- 
war aircraft lading facilities—a hori- 
zontal program designed to mutually 
benefit every interested group from the 
citizens who wish an airport, to the 
airplane companies, the airlines, and the 
people who build airports—has been 
drafted by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation. 

The program will be presented in detail 
at a Joint Airport Users Conference, to 
be called by NAA in the near future. 
Invitations to the conference already have 
been extended to representatives of 
federal, state, and local governments, the 
aircraft and construction industries, and 
many organizations representing public 
interest in airport problems. 

William P. MacCracken, Jr., general 
counsel of NAA, has been named chair- 
man of a committee on preliminary ar- 
rangements for the conference, and is ex- 
pected to preside. Serving with him will 
be Glen B. Eastburn, chairman of NAA’s 
committee on Commercial Air Services 
and Facilities, and Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
chairman of its Private Flying Committee. 

Highlights of the NAA program follow: 

Three types of low-cost landing areas 
are recommended: (1) Airparks; (2) Sky- 
roads; (3) Designated Airports. 

The Airpark would consist basically of 
a drained, graded, and turfed single run- 
Way, approximately 1,500 ft. long and 
250 ft. wide, laid out to coincide with the 
direction of the prevailing wind. Cost 
would probably not exceed $15,000, with 
no provision for expansion since the Air- 
park would be for the use of small, light 
planes—privately owned. 


‘Designated’ Airports Larger 
The ted Airport, ranging in size 
the I airport under the CAA 
to the present Class IV, would be 
designed to serve both scheduled and 
commercial transport as 
well as te flying. It would be 
located as close as possible to the center 


of the tion area served, and would 

be | for expansion to meet in- 

ereased needs. In many localities, be- 

cause of heavy traffic, this area 

be for commercial activity exclusively, 
traffic being confined one or 


He ipo nN the local government. 
The Skyroad be part of a pattern 


NAA Moves to Coordinate Airport Planning 


Program Will Be Presented 
At ‘Joint Airport Users Conference’ 


By Wiu1am THOMPSON 


of planned air lanes comparable to a 
federal or state highway system, thus its 
financing would be a matter for the state 
government, with federal participation 
along the lines of federal highway aid. 

The Designated Airport, primarily de- 
signed to serve commercial air transport 
—both interstate and intrastate in nature 
—but which also is an asset to the com- 
munity it serves, should be financed by 
local, state, and federal governments, 
NAA suggests. 

In drawing up the far-reaching airport 
program, NAA was motivated by the fol- 
lowing convictions: 

1. “An airplane landing area construc- 
tion program means immediate, direct 
jobs for thousands of returning service- 
men and dislocated war workers. Such 
a plan should be an integral part of any 
postwar public works program, whether it 
be planned by local, state, or federal 
governments. 


‘Thousands of Jobs' 


2. “The creation of a network of land- 
ing areas will in the long run mean 
thousands of jobs for returning air and 
ground crew members of the armed forces 
who will want to stay in aviation and 
deserve a chance in it. Aviation enter- 
prise centers about airports. 

3. “The chances of the average man’s 
owning an airplane and the opportunity 
to use it with genuine pleasure and profit 
would be immensely increased by the 
existence of a greatly augmented national 
landing area network. Private flying can 
be of real utility only when the flier 
can go where he likes and return in 
safety, and this is possible only when 
there are large numbers of simple, in- 
expensive landing areas of minimum con- 
struction and safety standards. Mass sales 
of airplanes, possible when they acquire 
real utility, will in turn make mass pro- 
duction practicable and bring the price of 
the personal plane down within the reach 
of the average income family. 

4. “A national system of airplane land- 
ing areas means that the advantages of 
fast, cheap, commercial transportation by 
air for passengers, mail, and cargo would 
be brought within the reach of every 
hamlet and to all America. The man in 
the country would, through connections 
at the Skyroad, be within as easy reach 
of air facilities as most men in the large 
cities are today. The development of 
feeder line transport will bring scheduled 
commercial operations to many smaller 
towns, but only if they have adequate 
landing area facilities. A widespread na- 
tional system would’ mean thai few 
people in the United States would be 
farther than 20 minutes driving, or 10 
minutes flying time, from a major airline 
stop.” 

NAA strongly recommends that private 
civil engineering firms be hired to assist 
in determining the site for, and drawing 

the plans for the landing areas, and 

t money which the public spends “will 
go farther and will provide more stimu- 
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GRADED GRAVEL SiTUMMOUS GiTUMmOoUS TOP GRADE 
AND AND CONCRETE 
pRaneod CONCRETE 


This chart, showing estimated cost of high 
way construction per mile by types of com 
struction, is typical of the material pre 
pared by NAA for distribution to airport 
planners. It is assumed, in this study, that 
highways are 20 ft. wide. The airport plan 
ner must bear in mind that runways in Ai 
parks and Skyroads, and in the smaller Desig- 
nated Airports, will range from 100 to 250 
ft. in width and 1,000 to 2,500 ft. in length. 





lation for business in the community” if 
competitive bidding is followed. 

A handbook, “The Groundwork for 
Postwar Aviation in Your Community,’ 
has been prepared for free distribution by 
NAA in furthering the airport program, 
and the Association will help local air- 
port committees expand from a 
group of enthusiasts into NAA chapters. 
All local chapters will receive regular 
weekly information bulletins, written m 
non-technical language, covering problems 
of airplane landing area design, construc- 
tion, and maintenance 





Services Available 


Also available to the chapters will be 

(a) Consultation service on legislation, 
design, soil mechanics, turf, paving, drain- 
age, and operation. (b) Field representa- 
tives to address or confer with chapters. 
(c) Publications on programming, private 
flying, education, commercial air service, 
etc. (d) A weekly airmail newsletter 
about the latest legislative and industrial 
developments in aviation. (e) Assistance 
in the organization of state councils of 
NAA to attack aviation problems which 
must be met on a statewide basis. 

NAA proposes to be the administrative 
unit and trustee in promoting the air- 
port program since it is a non-profit 
organization and is set un to handle ex- 
penditures. Revenue needed for promo- 
tion would come from the aviation, con- 
struction, and related industries in the 
form of ‘sustaining NAA memberships, 
the rate of constribution being pre-de- 
termined by a fiscal control committee 
made up of each of the interested groups. 
This committee would first fix the budget 
of the enterprize, and assign a specific 
quota to each group represented on the 
committee. 
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In the Shops and On the yways— 
In the Mines and On the Highways... 
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chapters | For half a century, The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company has devoted *CLECO Pneumatic Tools speed produc- 





\ ae itself to serving many major industries.* Skilled technicians and expe- tion in metal-working plants. AEROLS 
.ewsletter § tienced engineers within our organization have pioneered and perfected (the shock absorbing landing gear used 
vane many products for each of these fields. Thus initiative and resourcefulness so universally on aircraft) insure safe, 
uncils of | Dave enabled us to keep abreast of this country’s remarkable industrial smooth landings and take-offs. CLEVE- 
ns which § progress. ..We are commemorating our golden anniversary by con- LAND Rock Drills are widely used in 
we tinuing to put all our talents and energies in the fight to preserve the the mining and contracting fields. 
the aire § American way of life. We are proud to have grown with our nation for 50 CLE-AIR Shock Absorbers protect buses, 
one years, and look forward to serving in the great future that lies ahead. trucks and trailers from road shocks. 
. Buy U.S.War Bonds and Stamps 
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IN THE C-47 


Magnesium floor beams— 


25% stronger yet 5% lighter! 


The weight of a metal is no longer considered a measure of 
its stre.igth. To reduce weight and at the same time re- 
tain strength has become a commonplace accomplishment. 


Now, through the utilization of Dowmetal Magnesium 
Alloys, it is possible to combine lighter weight with 
increased strength. 


This new “team”—light weight and strength—goes to work 
in the Dowmetal floor beam installation of the Douglas C-47 
“Skytrain,” the. Air Transport and Troop Carrier Commands’ 
“Workhorse of the Air.” Here Dowmetal extruded I-beams 
have proyed 25% stronger yet 5% lighter than the best of 
all other metals tested—and the cost is 30% less. 





Magnesium, the lightest of all structural metals, logically finds its place in 
industry wherever metal is put in motion, whether by hand or by power: in 
portable and manual tools, in the reciprocating and moving parts of machinery, 
in the various fields of transportation. Dowmetal Magnesium Alloys have been 
developed to fulfill a broad range of requirements: sand, permanent mold and 
die casting, forging, extrusion, forming, welding, riveting. Dow shops and 
foundries are equipped to fabricate Dowmetal in quantity, and in small or 
experimental lots. As the pioneer and major producer of magnesium, Dow 
offers the knowledge and experience gained during 28 years of research. 
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lf THE National Aeronautic Association 
assumes sponsorship of the Inter- 
American Escadrille—a possibility which 
is being discussed 
widely in avia- 
tion circles*—the 
Association will 
be in a_ position 
to expand its na- 
tional airport 
planning program 

(see Page 26) 
into an  hemis- 
pheric project. 

The Escadrille, 
at present an ad- 
junct of the Office 
of Inter-American 
Affairs, has units 
in all but two Latin American countries. 
One of its major objectives is creation of 
an “Inter-American Skyway by (a) in- 
creasing and improving intermediate air 
fields and ground facilities; (b) assem- 
bling and making available accurate maps 
and route information; and (c) reducing 
expense, fees, and permits for interna- 
tional flying.” 

The Inter-American LEscadrille was 
founded in 1934 by Alfredo de los Rios, 
Chilean-born New York newspaperman 
and flier, who “had a vision of enlisting 
the enthusiasms of the air-minded to 
quicken the process of unifying the 
Americas through common interest in fly- 
ing.” That vision, conceived during 
peacetime, has taken on the urgency of 
wartime. The Escadrille now has units, 
talled Wings, in every Latin-American 
country. Two million Latin-American 





de los Rios 


boys are making model airplanes from in- ° 


eetion kits furnished by the organiza- 


The role planned for the various he 
before the outbreak of war in the P; 
was essentially a peacetime role—the 
stimulation of civilian interest in aviation. 
The United States Wing prepared a plan 
to make available to all the American 
Republics the pilot training techniques 
developed by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority for civilian pilot training. Today, 
this plan is augmented by studies as to 
what aid the Wings could render their 
various governments for wartime protec- 
tion. The studies are being wait out 
in collaboration with government agencies. 
In the United States, the Escadrille co- 
operates with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and Lend Lease, as well as 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
From 1934 until 1937, the Escadrille was 
virtually a one-man affair. Each July 
24th, de los Rios, who was Latin-Amer- 
jean editor of the New York La Prensa, 
assembled a group of New York aviators 
of Latin-American descent and led a 
squadron of small planes over the statue 
of Simon Bolivar in New York’s Central 
Park. Latin-Americans always turn out 





*American Aviation has learned that the 
Export Committee of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce is taking the initiative in 
lining up aircraft manufacturers who are in- 
terested in placing the Escadrille under NAA. 
The NAA board has voted to take over the 
Escadrille if, and when, funds are available 


te support it, according to reports. int 
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Inter-American Escadrille Sees 


Unification of Hemisphere by Air 





Escadrille Commended 


The Conference of Commissions 
of Inter-American Development, 
held last fortnight in New York 
City, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that “the Inter-American 
Escadrille . . be commended, 
and its activities encouraged and 
supported, inasmuch as this Esca- 
drille, through a program of train- 
ing and education, stimulates 
* civilian flying, both within and be- 
tween countries, and improvement 
of aviation facilities.” 











en masse on July 24, the South American 
liberator’s birthday. The squadron 
usually was made up of Pipers, Aeroncas, 
and Fleets, based at Floyd Bennett field. 

In 1937, the first chapter of an organiza- 
tion that was to spread its wings over 
nearly all the Americas, was incorporated 
in New York. Called the United States 
Wing, it was composed of 15 fliers, headed 
by de los Rios. Ecuador shortly estab- 
lished a Wing, followed by Cuba. 

A Civil Air Mission to the American 
Republics was organized early in 1941 to 
complete the formation of the Escadrille. 
It had the assistance of the Department 
of State as well as the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. Members of the mis- 
sion were Maj. Gen. Frank Ross McCoy, 
president of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; Walter Bruce Howe, vice president 
of the United States Wing, and de los 


Rios. 
Every Country Visited 

The mission left Washington on March 
5, 1941 in a Grumman G-21-A Amphibian, 
piloted by James Farris of Eastern Air 
Lines. Luis Medina, of Colombia, was 
flight mechanic. Every Latin-American 
country was touched, and wings were 
organized in all except Bolivia, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic. The Bolivian 
Wing was organized later by Franklin 
Field, president of the United States 
Wing, and Allen W. Dulles, a director of 
the U. S. unit, when they were in La 
Paz on a mission for the government. 


These Peruvian boys are preparing for tekeoff a model 





Kaiser ‘Pre-Peace’ Plan 
Provides for Thousands 
Of ‘Personal’ Terminals 











Henry J. Kaiser has proposed that in- 
dustry be encouraged by the government 
to launch a “pre-peace selling program’ 
whereby orders would be accepted now 
for postwar delivery. He asserts that “the 
need to prepare for peace is in many 
respects no less urgent than the prepara- 
tion for war.” 

Speaking at a recent convention of the 
United Stee] Workers of America, he out- 
lined a program for establishment of 3,000 
to 5,000 air terminals for personal plane 
operation in the United States, each ter- 
minal to be run as a separate business 
unit under a unified supervision. He 
envisions the individual flier covering the 
nation in air hops of from 25 to 50 miles. 





Wings have not, as yet, been set up Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. 

In each country, formation of the Wing 
had government approval. In many coun- 
tries, the President of the Republic is 
Honorary President of the Wing. Among 
officers and directors of the Wings are 
cabinet ministers, directors of civil] avia- 
tion, air corps officers, and leaders in the 
aviation industry business, and public life. 

The Escadrille recently has launched 
a broad program of educating Latin- 
American youth in aeronautics—over and 
above the model plane building projects. 
Through the Minister of Education of 
each country, pre-flight courses for teen- 
age boys and girls are being offered. 

A textbook, El Aeromodelista Inter- 
americano (see Page 11),, a composite 
volume of three texts prepared for the 
NAA's Air Youth of America under the 
extensive program of model plane build- 
ing in the United States, has just been 
published in both Spanish and Portuguese. 
Eventually, this volume will be distrib- 
uted to the 2,000,000 Latin-American boys 
now engaged in more-or-less elementary 
model plane building from templates fur- 
nished by the Escadrille. 

A total of $114,000 in donations and 
government grants has been spent by the 
organization since it was formed officially 
in 1937. Before that time, activities of 
the Escadrille were financed by de los 
Rios and members of his “squadron”. 





ne built from a template 


la 
furnished them by the Inter-American. Escadrille. 
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200 ROUND TRIPS TO THE MOON 


ll4 Years Packed into 3 


SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS’ 1,000,000th pilot train- 
ing hour has just been recorded ...in a phase 
of aviation with which production figures 
mrely are associated. 

Yet, it truly és a record, an essential production 
record—for what good would 100,000 planes 
ayear have been without the pilots to fly them? 

Helping to build these world’s finest and 
best-trained Air Forces has been a “Southwest” 
assignment for 3 years. At Thunderbird, and 
our 3 other fully-equipped flight training cen- 
ters, cadets are steered safely through Primary, 
Basic, and Advanced training— grounded in 
knowledge, plus the confidence to use it. 

Alone, we have schooled more than 15,000 
men ... from 29 countries in every part of the 
world ... for the Air Forces of the United 
States, China, Great Britain and their Allies. 


SOUTHWEST'S OTHER FACILITIES, too, are 
devoted exclusively to military assignments. 
Planes of our Cargo Division daily rush hun- 


AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND, 
carrying corge and mail 
on_militery crea oirlines 
of the Cargo Division. 


Contractors to FLYING TRAIN:NG COMMAND, 
at Thunderbird Field and 
Thunderbird ||, for Army 
Air Forces primary training. 


GMITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
ot Sky Herbor, for C. A. A. 
—W.T. S. Link instrument 
and cross-country training. 


dreds of pounds of vital, highest-priority Army 
freight and mail to West Coast bases... part of 
the far-flung Air Transport Command system. 
Here at Phoenix... military aircraft and en- 
gines pass in a never-ending stream along the 
production lines of our Overhaul Depot. 

It is a lasting tribute to the 2000 patriotic 
men and women who together are “South- 
west,” that they could have done so much, so 
quickly, so well. Today, to their many previous 
production achievements, we proudly add an- 
other—114 years...1,000,000 hours of military 
pilot training ...in just 36 short months. 


One million hours closer to victory! 


SOUTHWEST 
AIRWAYS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


AIR SERVICE COMMANB, 
for militory oircraft 
ond engine repair ot 
the Overhou! Division. 


UNITED KINGSOM GOVERNMENT, 
ot Falcon Field, for R.A. F. 
ond A.A. F. primary, beosic 
and odvanced training. 












OM THUNDERBIRD FIELD in 

Arizona three planes were to take off 
today, June 1, to fly the millionth hour 
of mili flight training at Southwest 
Airways Co., one of the first schools in 
the country to reach this mark, South- 
west is one of the contract schools of 
the Aeronautical Training Society. 

Military, government and state officials 
were to witness the ceremony in which 
three instructors, who flew the first hours 
three and a half years ago, fly the million 
mark in a tribute to the combined civilian 
and Army Air Forces program that has 
trained more than 100,000 pilots in 63 
schools throughout the nation. 

To beyond the ceremony and trans- 
late uthwest’s million hours, nearly 
16,000 pilots have gone through primary 
training there. In addition to thousands 
of Americans, English Chinese, 
embryo pilots have come from 27 other 
na 


tions. 

One million flying hours, 
| into miles flown, would be sufficient for 
| 200 round trips to the moon, or 3,452 
| times around the world at the equator. 
one million flying hours, Southwest 
") says, there have been vege 

638,600 landings and take-offs—one every 
minute night and day for nearly nine 
years by a single airplane. One million 

hours has consumed some 20 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline—enough to flood 
a lock of the Panama Canal—and used 
2,000,000 gallons of oil, enough to heat 
a six-room house for the next 8,000 years. 

out this mission has meant 
a an original staff of 11 men and 
| ‘women, four of them pilots, to a staff of 
| more than 2,000, some 400 of whom are 
experienced flight instructors. The annual 
now passes $3,500,000 and the 
— facilities cover four fields— 
underbird I and II, Falcon and Sky 


a half years ago, when the 
~~ gave wr gre its first assignment, 
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Southwest Hits Millionth 
Hour of Flight Training 


Hayward, chairman of the board, and 
John H. Connelly, president. Hayward, 
who holds a commercial license, was 
formerly a director and member of TWA’s 
executive committee, while Connelly, a 
former Air Corps pilot, licensed in 1919, 
spent years as an engineering and test 
pilot before becoming engineering in- 
spector for the CAA from 1937 to 1940. 

With them are 400 civilian flight in- 
structors, whose average age is 29, with 
six and a half years of flying and a log 
book of 1,356 hours. Three of these in- 
structors, Al Storrs, Ralph Jordan and 
Cliff Davis, now directors of flight train- 
ing at Falcon, Thunderbird and Sky 
Harbor, respectively, flew the first hours 
for the company three and a half years 
ago. 

The operating personnel can also point 
to another mark—in safety. One fatal ac- 
cident for every 43,789 hours flown in 
primary training is the national average. 
At Thunderbird the accident rate is one 
fatality for every 167,000 hours flown. 
Counting both Thunderbird I and II, the 
record shows one fatality for every 70,747 
hours. 

There’s none of the GI army-post drab- 
ness about Southwest’s fields. Buildings 
are of modern design, painted in pastel 
colors, grounds are landscaped, green all 
the year around to offer contrast to the 
surrounding desert. All have swimming 
pools—in fact, Thunderbird has two. This 
field, scheduled to cost $300,000, was in- 
creased twice at the Army’s request for 
a larger training base. Today it repre- 
sents an investment of more than four 
times the originally planned figure. 

The first Southwest assignment—train- 
ing additional Army flight instructors— 
came in September, 1940, at the peak of 
the German blitz on London. Japan’s 













Co-founders of Southwest Airways are Presi- 
dent Jack Connelly (left) and Chairman of 
the Board Leland Hayward. 


decision to join the Axis, and the Italian 
invasion of Greece brought successive in- 
creases in the number of pilots to be 
trained in late 1940. 
Additional schools were established, 
among them a commission to Southwest 
to build Thunderbird Field, where train- 
ing flights started in March, 1941. South- 
west next was approached by the British 
government and construction was begun 
at its reauest in early summer on Falcon 









































Field, and actual training started on 
Sept. 15. 
Thus, three Southwest training units 


were in operation at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. A fourth Southwest-operated 
base was requested by the AAF after 
Bataan fell to the Japanese, operations 
starting in June, 1942. 

Two additional wartime assignments 
were also added to Southwest’s ledger. 
On July 1, 1942 operations started in the 
overhaul division, an Army-contracted 
engine and aircraft maintenance unit for 
the hundreds of planes in service. I 
November, 1942, first daily flights were 
made on the cargo division, a military 
feeder airline operated on the west coast 
as part of the Air Transport Command 
system to rush priority freight and mail 
from supply depots to AAF bases. Head- 
quarters for this operation is the San 
Bernardino Air Depot, in California. 








Airlines Get 28 Planes 


JE NCOURAGED by the receipt of 28 
Douglas DC-3 air transport planes 
from the Army during the last fortnight, 
the domestic airlines have been led to 
believe that the goal of 100 returned 
planes will be reached late this summer. 

The return of 28 planes brings to 62 
the number that have been returned since 
June 1, 1942 when 158 of the 324 planes, 
then in ‘operation on domestic routes, 
were requisitioned by the Army. 

Return of 14 transports was jointly an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board May 18 
and return of an additional 14 was an- 
nounced May 24. 

In the joint announcement, Walker 
tated that since June of 1942 air mail 
grown from approximately 31 billion 
miles in 1942 to an estimated 80 
pound miles during the current 
year. 
the most recent return of planes 
24 the allocation was: American 3, 
United 2, Western 2, Northwest 2, Eastern 
2, Pennsylvania-Central 1, Colonial 1 and 
Chicago and Southern 1. On May 18 the 
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return of 14 planes was announced 
divided as follows: Braniff 1, United 3 
PCA 2, TWA 3, American 2, Eastern 2 
and C & § 1. 


Following is a table showing transport 
planes, all categories, in airline use May 
18, 1942 and May 24, 1944: 


May 18,1942 May 24, 194 


shlenet 74 55 
as bres wreatice 52 44 

a 40 34 

Sitead 4's 39 26 

Be Pe Fe lag 18 11 
ae ame 15 

Northwest .... 14 1 


United 
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Northeast 

Continental 
National 
Mid-Continent . 
Inland 


TOTAL 
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“They ought to get a citation vane 


“If anybody in this war deserves 
recognition, it’s the civilian instruc- 
tors and mechanics at the flying 
schools.” 

More than one Army Air Force 
veteran with a chest full of decora- 
tions has said that and meant it. 
For Army fliers know that the train- 
ing of the world’s greatest flight 
personnel would never have been 
possible without the skill and 


MORE THAN 10,000 PT- 


17 KAYDET PRIMARY TRAINERS HAVE BE 
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devotion those “forgotten men” of 
the wareffort have given totheir task. 
On every sky-front where U. S. 
Army Air Force bombers and pur- 
suit ships strike the enemy, there 
are airmen who sprouted their 
wings in Boeing Kaydet training 
planes, under the instruction of 
civilian primary flying schools. 
The list of such schools is an 
“honor roll of the air.” 


Finish the Fight with Wer Bonds 


PT-1T Kepdens nt saneets we Neving 
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Cal-Aero Academy, Ontario, Catit 
Darr-Aero-Tech, Inc., Albany, Ga 
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Colorado Intra-State Line 


Over Rockies Eyed by U.S. 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


A VIATION CIRCLES in general, the 
Federal regulatory bodies in par- 
ticular, today are watching the operations 
of a small intra-state airline which is 
oe cae igs on repalet 


— edules across the rugged 
of Colorado. 


The company is the Colorado Air Lines, 
Inc., of Durango and the joint owners 
and .operators are S. N. Drum and R. F. 

truck owners, who went out 
ly a need for faster transportation 
the mountain country. They believe 
they are the only intra-state airline oper- 
ators Ph nage in scheduled operations in 

untry today. They are operating 

wad a state nol and there are some 

the i who believe they are in 
violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 


in a five place 
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is something of a feat anytime but Colo- 
rado Air Lines claims it has been doing 
the job for a month and when this piece 
was written, the operators were desper- 
ately looking for additional Saeen so 
they could add new flights to meet the 
By contrast, the big transconti- 

nental airlines have been waiting for the 
or when four-engine equipment is avail- 
e so that they can fly over the high 
points in Bg 4 Rockies on a direct and 
shorter route between Denver and Los 


Since May 1, Coijorado Air Lines has 
been operating one round trip flight daily 
between Durango and Denver, via Ala- 


two planes—a five-place, single- 
Waco powered by a 250 hp. Wright 
a single-engine, five-place Beech- 
craft, powered by a hier 330 hp. engine. 
Another airchild, three-place 
plane powered by a rie hp. Warner en- 
gine, is P held in reserve. 
on a fare basis of approxi- 
65 cents per plane mile, company 
in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of American Aviation, said they 
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eight- 
place planes from the Army, they could 
operate at a profit. 

“But even if we cannot show a profit 
break even, we believe the towns along 
need the service so badly that 
subsidize our operations,” Drum 
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angular westerner, with some 
of the mountains in his 
a proud recitation of 
been overcome—ob- 
had appeared more 
over the Rockies on 
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it was so laté we could not start oper- 
ating before May 1. Since we got our 
license, some 18 others have filed ,applica- 
tions with the state commission.’ 

Drum is one of ‘the operators of the 
Colorado Pacific Lines, a truck company, 
which serves between southern Colorado 
and California. The war has cut down 
the fleet of trucks from seven to three 
but these are big semi-trailers, powered 
by Diesel engines. 

While Drum does not give the impres- 
sion that he feels the truck and the air- 
plane have anything much in common, 


Older Type Planes 
Assigned to Alaska 


and Latin America 


The War Dept. has announced the 
allocation, based on recommendations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the State 
Dept., of 35 small and older model pas- 
Senger airplanes to air transport lines in 
Alaska and Latin America. Models in- 
volved are Boeing 247-D, Lockheed Elec- 
tra and Stinson Tri-Motor planes. 

The allocations were on the following 
basis: Boeings—Avianca 6, Lamsa 5, Aero- 
naves de Mexico 2 and 2 each to Wood- 
ley Airways, Wein Alaska and Br:sto] Bay 
Air Limes; Lockheed Electras—Alaska 
Star Airlines 5, Jim Dodson Air Service 
1, Ray Peterson Flying Service 1 and 
Morrison-Knudson Co. 2. There are 
seven Electras which have been ear- 
marked but delivery has not yet been 
made. The allocation of these could not 
be immediately obtained. The one Stin- 
son Tri-Motor plane was turned over to 
Woodley Airways. All of the companies 
with the exception of Avianca, Lamsa and 
Aeronaves de Mexico are located in 


Alaska. 











At Airport Ceremony 











at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., was renamed Benedum Airport in 


Harrison County Airport, 
@ ceremony May |! honoring Michael L. 
Benedum, Pittsburgh oil man who is one of 
the county's most distinguished sons. 
Among those present were, left to right, 
Representative Jennings Randolph (D. W. 
Va.), chairman of the state's Planning Board 
Aviation Committee; Mr. Benedum; and 
C. B. Donaldson, CAA director of the 
airport. 
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he said it was the need for faster trans. 
portation in what he termed an isolated 
area that caused him and other citizens 
in Durango to recognize a need for air 
transport service. 

“We needed this for our own com 
and many other business men felt the 
same way,” he said. 

Drum backs up this need with a recita. 
tion of the difference between air ang 
surface travel time on a trip from Dy 
rango to Denver. 

“We fly the 290 miles in three hours 
The shortest surface route of about 4 
miles, through use of bus and train, is 
17 hours and 20 minutes. The all-train 
route requires 21 hours,” he stated. 

The round-trip cost by bus and train 
which requires three days if the traveler 
is to have any time in Denver to trans- 
act his business, is approximately $30. 
The round-trip on Drum’s airline is $333, 
But the advantage of the airline is that 
a business man can leave Durango at 
8 a.m. arrive in Denver at 11 a.m., spend 
four hours in doing his work, board the 
3 p.m. plane and be back in Durango at 
6 p.w—all the same day. 

“This service appeals to everyone in 
this country and already we're getting a 
class of regular trade which will trave 
no other way,” Drum stated. 

Asked how he kept people from enter- 
ing inter-state commerce after leaving 
his plane, Drum said: “That isn’t our 
business. We don’t ask him where he 
is going. I suppose if he deliberately 
said that he was going to Chicago, we 
would refuse to haul him.” 

Drum said he was aware that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration was watch- 
ing his operations but he evidenced no 
signs of worry or concern. 

“We're providing a service that the 
people want and we're going to stick it 
out. I’m bull-headed enough to see this 
through,” he said. 

Drum was in Washington with his at- 
torney, Nathan Kobey, attending the CAB 
prehearing conference on applications for 
new routes in the Rocky mountain area. 
The Colorado Air Lines has filed for ar 
extension of its route to Cortez, Colo, 
and Winslow and Phoenix, Ariz. Such an 
operation would definitely put the com- 
pany into inter-state commerce and t 
obtain such an extension, it would r- 
quire a CAB certificate. Incidentally if 
it got such a route, the company would 
undoubtedly carry mail which would be 
highly welcome as far as financing &s 
concerned. This would extend the route 
to 717 miles. 

Commenting on the rugged terrain, 
Drum said no one who lives in the vicin- 
ity of the mountains fears them but ex- 
perienced airline pilots do. This, he 
claimed, is due to a lack of familiarity 
with air travel in the region. He indi- 
cated that an aviator who was familiar 
with air currents could make them serve 
him rather than hinder him. 

Drum is 41 years old, his partner is #@. 
Both of them took up private flying two 
years ago because they had to find a 
quicker way to get places in connection 
with their business. Both have private 
pilot licenses today but they do not fly 
their own commercial airline. This is in 
the hands of two capable aviators, former 
CAA instructors. 

The new airline has practically only 
direct flight costs. Tickets are handled 
on a percentage basis at the various air- 


ports. Some of the reservations are 
handled through the company’s truck 
offices. 
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Salute to Southwest Airways 


Tire Million Hours 


of Pilot Training 


Wright Whirlwind 9%s Power Southwest 
Airways Consolidated Vultee BT-15 Trainers 
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( OUNSEL for some of the airlines, the 
Air Line Pilots Association and the 
, Civil Aeronautics Board appeared at a 

Public Utilities Commission 
in Denver May 23 in opposition 
adoption of a set of rules and 
tions which would require every 
ter-state airline doing business in Col- 
. orado to comply with certification, flight, 
operating and safety rules of the com- 
mission. 
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Interested parties have been given 30 
days to file briefs with the commission. 
George C. Neal, general counsel of CAB, 
to the hearing the tremendous 
) amount of confusion and duplication 
which would result if Colorado and all 
of the other states of the union should 
| adopt a separate set of rules. He did 


mulgated by Colorado might be in vio- 
lation of the commerce clause of the con- 
stitution, a point which has been raised 
| by some constitutional and government 
lawyers. 
| The ereseed rules and regulations of 
the Colorado commission cover 43 type- 
written, legal size es and many of the 
sections, particulariy those pertaining to 
the safety of the aircraft and the special 
rules relating to air carrier operations 
were lifted bodily from the Economic and 
Operating regulations of CAB. 

In addition the possibility existed that 
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First ‘Termination’ Forms 


Issued by War Department 


In an effort to-speed the submission of 
4 from war contractors whose con- 
tracts have been terminated, the War De- 
') partment has issued the first standard 
) ©termination forms. The nine new forms, 
uniform throughout the different pro- 
') curement branches of the Army, carry 
i) complete printed instructions as a guide 
| to con 

Multiplicity of forms in the pas 
contributed to the piling up of a backlog 
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Airline, ALPA. CAB Lawyers 
Oppose Colorado PUC Rules 


an interstate carrier operating in Colorado 
might have to meet another entirely new 
set of regulations issued by the State 
Aeronautical Commission. One clause in 
the proposed rules states: “Applicant 
shall demonstrate that he has complied 
with the Aeronautics Act of 1937 of the 
State of Colorado (Chapter 17, 1935 CSA) 
and will be governed by any rules here- 
after issued by the State Aeronautical 
Commission which are applicable to air 
carriers.” The State Aeronautical Com- 
mission is today operating under very 
limited powers but some effort is being 
made to have the Colorado legislature 
broaden the scope of its duties and prob- 
ably greatly increase its regulatory pow- 
ers. If this were done and if 'the Public 
Utilities Commission does adopt the pro- 
posed rules, interstate as well as intra- 
state carriers would have to comply with 
the regulations promulgated by both 
bodies. 

Under the proposed regulations, an in- 
terstate carrier would be required to ob- 
tain a certificate from the state com- 
mission after meeting all requirements, 
including inspection by the commission. 
Under airmen requirements, the proposed 
regulation states: “Each first pilot shall 
be familiar with the aircraft and shall 
demonstrate to the Commission or to a 
check pilot of the aircraft duly authorized 
by the Commission, satisfactory capabil- 
ity to maneuver such aircraft with the 
maximum authorized load for the route 
or part thereof.” 

Another section states: “No scheduled 
air carrier shall perform or render any 
service, as related to the carriage of mail, 
goods or persons, or to day or night op- 
erations, until rated competer: to render 
such service in the air carrier operating 
certificate issued by the Commission.” 

The regulations state further: “No 
change shall be made in any overhaul, 
check or inspection periods without the 
approval in writing of the Commission. 
Pages of the manual shall be changed ac- 
cordingly.” 


With reference to personnel, another 
section states: “No scheduled air carrier 
shall utilize any pilot or dispatcher until 
such airman has been rated competent 
for the particular air carrier operation by 
the Commission.” 

Continental Air Lines, Inc. and United 
Air Lines, Inc. who operate in Colorado 
as well as other states, were represented 
by counsel at the hearing. One of the 
ALPA locals of the area sent a lawyer to 
voice ALPA’s opposition to these pro- 
posed regulations. 

Colorado last January issued a certif- 
icate to the Colorado Air Lines, of Dur- 
ango, Colo.,—an intrastate operator. While 
several other state commissions have re- 
ceived applications for intrastate routes 
and while hearings have been held on 
some of these applications, this is be- 
lieved to be the first case where a state 
has issued a certificate for intrastate op- 
erations. Some constitutional lawyers 
feel that the Colorado Air Lines is oper- 
ating in violation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and CAB and CAA officials are re- 
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UAL’s Electrical ‘Spy’ 





































United Air Lines’ New York electrical maim 
tenance shop has developed this ignition | 
with which are given) 
periodic ignition checkups. The devic® 
quickly detects electrical energy leakage due 
to moisture, defective insulation, or carbon 
accumulation in the ignition system. 
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ported to be watching for instances where 
a passenger, carried by the intrastate air- 
line, may continue his journey outside 
the state on an interstate carrier and 
thus become an interstate passenger. This, 
it has been stated, woud be a violation 
of the Act under recent interstate com- 
merce interpretations of the U. S. Su- 
preme court. 

The Colorado case is being watched 
closely throughout aviation circles in the 
United States. The case stems in a sense 
from two principal causes. The one is 
linked with the prospective future of 
aviation in the postwar era and the desire 
of the states to have a definite part in the 
development. Indicative of this interest 
is the fact that some 19 applicants are 
after. air routes in Colorado and many 
of them hope to get into the interstate 
field via successful intrastate operations. 
This explains the pressure which has been 
put on the Colorado Public Utilities com- 
mission. 

The other cause is linked with the ris- 
ing tide of opposition to Federal bureau- 











































cracy throughout the mid-western area. 
Whatever the legal and commonsense 
argument may have to offer for a unified, 
Federal aviation law, controls from Wash- 
ington are growing less and less popular 
and unless some of the give and take 
attitude prevails, the Colorado case might 
well degenerate into a dog fight that 
might seriously interfere with the de- 
velopment of a sound air transport sys- 
tem. The rekindled state rights spirit, 
fostered and promoted by a determined 
group, could go a long way toward block- 
ing efficient interstate air transportation. 
Interstate carriers conceivably could be 
dragged through long state court pro- 
cedures if the issues are not settled 
peaceably. 
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On course! 


You may have to explain the picture to non-flyers. 


It is not an airplane. Capt. Albert “Pinky’’ Stain- 
back, veteran United Air Lines pilot, is at the con- 
trols. He is approaching a Pacific Ocean port, with 
visibility zero...in the Link Trainer. 


Stainback notes that his altitude is 1,800 feet, 
air speed 160 miles per hour. The rhythmic dot- 
dash of the Morse “A” in his earphones is merging 
smoothly now with the dash-dot of the “N”’ sig- 
nal, which tells him he has found the “on-course”’ 
signal. He is on the beam. 


Veteran “Pinky” Stainback knows he has to fol- 
low the beam to the “cone of silence?’ a dead spot 
of radio. When the beam hum dies off to silence 
and then resumes, he has his exact location with 
respect to the airport. Following instructions 
from the airport control tower, he now is pre- 


pared to land. 


Thus United Air Lines pilots practice approaches 
to distant ports in the Link —without leaving the 


ground! Thorough training in instrument flying 
has served United's pilots well—on 880 Pacific 
Ocean crossings in 1943, flying men and materials 
to faraway fronts. United crews also chalked up 
2,400 military flights in the Western Hemisphere 
last year, besides flying the company’s regular 
nation-wide passenger, mail and express schedules. 


CAPT. STAINBACK tackles an instrument flying problem in 
the Link at United Air Lines’ San Francisco terminal, under 
the watchful eye of Link Instructor Lyman Ellis. 


LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC.» BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


LINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., Gananoque, Ontario 
Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, and other products contributing to the safety of flight 


CLOSER TO VICTORY 


ONE 


MILLION HOURS 























When we think of the un- 
matched courage of our 
flyers and air-borne troops 
... and the daily risks they 
take in behalf of all the 
people. ..the obvious moral 


of the story is... 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








Another Yank lands safe and sound on good old Mother Earth 
And another Standard Parachute has done its great job .. . saving 
a precious flyer on his last chance. A “pal” indeed . . . for because of 
that chute he lives to fight on. 


No other needlework assignment in all the world calls for such 
fine character of workmanship and precision of machines as the 
making of his parachute. It is a wartime necessity we fulfill with 
utmost pride. After Victory these same skills will be applied to 
Stanpar peace goods for better living. 


We 


STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 
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SPL ANS FOR THE DISPOSAL of sur- 
plus aircraft raw materials and hard- 
ware are making unexpectedly rapid pro- 

with the contracts between Metals 
iorve Co. and private warehouses ex- 
pected to be signed this week. The Air- 
craft War Production Council reports 
some manufacturers have already filed 
the necessary ASU-41 forms well ahead 
of the June 1 deadline and predicts sur- 
plus materials will begin moving from 
aircraft plants during June. 

Surplus —_ copper, aluminum and 
hardware in the hands of aircraft manu- 
turers, amt dh this plan, will be sold to 
Metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. which in 
jurn will sell them to private warehouses. 
it was pointed out that these surpluses 
differ from those being disposed of by 
ether agencies of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator since they have not 
been declared surplus by the services but 
oly by individual manufacturers. 


Quick Clearance 


Spokesmen anticipate the majority of 
Siiuses will be disposed of to other 
“manufacturers of war materiel and to 
essential civilian producers. Sales are 
not confined to the aircraft industry since 
access will be given to every «ind of 
Manufacturer to buy up those materials 
which have been consigned to warehouses. 
Of special importance to this plan for 
quick clearance of surpluses from plants 
is Metals Reserve’s recent decision to take 
full responsibility for instructing the 
vices to scrap material that is not con- 
ed satisfactory for warehousing or 
posal sale. In his general price policy 
or surpluses announced early in May, 
Surplus War Property Administrator 
Clayton stated, “The responsibility for 
determining what is scrap is on the pro- 
curing agency.” It is expected that de- 
cisions made by MRC advised by the 
warehouses will be more rapid than if left 
to the determination of individual repre- 
sentatives of the procurement agencies. 
About 200 private warehouses are being 
given contracts to dispose of the aircraft 
materials. The program will be executed 
under the direction of Murray Cook, New 
York agent for Metals Reserve, whose 
Offices are at 155 East 44 Street, New 
York, 17, New York. 






















ause of 


yr such Jones Reveals Plan 


Disposition of the surplus materials 
will be conducted along the lines recom- 
mended by Clayton in his general policy 
announcement. However, Clayton’s price 
policy and regulations are designed to 
- only to materials declared surplus 

the services and therefore are not 
prolly applicable to this program. Henry 

Nelson, Aircraft War Production Council 
Material Coordinator, pointed out that the 
SWPA regulations were issued for the 
guidance of disposal agencies and officials 
and are not procedural instructions for 
manufacturers. 

First general announcement of the 
warehousing disposal plan was made on 


I with 
lied to 
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Surplus Materials May Move 
From Plane Plants in June 


By Barsara B. C. McNaMee 


May 16 by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones who revealed that MRC “has 
reached an understanding with the Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit, the Army Air 
Forces and Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
providing new methods for redistribution 
of usable surplus aircraft material now 
held in plants of manufacturers. As soon 
as Metals Reserve Co. is furnished with 
an inventory of such material (ASU 
Form-41), it will contract with commer- 
cial distribution warehouses throughout 
the United States to have them sell these 
materials for Metals Reserve Co.” 

Jones pointed out that an “intensive 
study” made by MRC revealed an accu- 
mulation of surplus aircraft materials at 
some plants “as a result of changes in 
plans but (it) can be used by other plants 
in the war effort or may be made avail- 
able for essential civilian purposes at a 
time when there is a great demand. 
Putting this material to use will ease 
labor shortages in areas where such ma- 
terial is produced and decrease the 
amount of surplus ot will ultimately 
have to be disposed of. 

AWPC spokesmen stated that an intense 
campaign by aircraft manufacturers on a 
voluntary basis has raised the movement 
of surplus materials above the $5,000,000- 

per week. But any changes in 
specifications or increases in cutbacks 
would quickly raise the volume of sur- 
pluses in the manufacturers hands. 





Heads C-W Research 


































Curtiss-Wright Corp. announces that Dr. 
Donald H. Davenport, former college profes- 
sor and government economist, has been 
named Director of Business Research for its 
Airplane Division with headquarters in Buffalo. 
He succeeds Burton H. Witherspoon, newly 
appointed general manager of the Curtiss- | 
Wright plant in St. Louis. 

Chief economist of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics from June, 1940, and 
later acting director of research for the Army 
Industrial College, Davenport will continue 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Army 
Industrial College. He has served on the fac- 
ulties of Columbia and Harvard Universities. 





Test Case 


U.S. Judge in Nevada 


Flyer In First Federal Decision of Its Kind 


The hand of the Federal government 
in the regu!'ation of private flying was 
enea recently when a Federal 
judge in the U S. District Court at Reno, 
Nevada, upheld the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration by fining a flyer $2,500 for 
failure to have a CAA certificate for 
either his plane or himself. It was the 
first ruling of its kind in a Federal court. 
In assessing this penalty against An- 
drew D. Drumm, Jr., of Fallon, Nev., the 
court also granted CAA an injunction 
which will keep the respondent grounded 
until he secures a CAA pilot certificate. 
The pilot’s plane, under the terms of the 
cou't order, was libeled as Security for 
payment of the fine. 

The decision, handed down May 1 by 
Judge F:ank Norcross, declared that the 
amendme::iz to the Civil Air Regulations 
requiring that all pilots and aircraft be 
certified for the protection of safety in 
air commerce were within the powers 
conferred by Congress in creating the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. (The Civil 
Aeronautics Board issues regulations, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration ad- 
ministers.) 

Judge Norcross backed the Board's 
findings that because of the tremendous 
increase in both military and civil aero- 

































Upholds CAA, Fines 


nautical activity “operations of uncertifi- 
cated airmen anywhere in the navigable 
air space overlying the United States 
constitute a hazard to interstate, overseas 
and foreign air commerce.” 

The CAA asked maximum penalties of 
$11,000, but the court cut this to $2,500 
with the explanation that Drumm’s public 
defiance of CAA inspectors resulted from 
an erroneous view that his constitutional 
rights were invaded, and did not injure 
the standing of the inspectors. 

Drumm had been enjoined from flying 
on the basis of a temporary injunction 
which was issued by the Court in August, 
1942 in response to a petition filed by 
CAA which alleged that he had made il- 
legal flights in February, 1942 from Fal- 
lon, Nev., to Bishop, Cal., and from Bishop 
to Independence, Cal. These were non- 
commercial flights. 

Violations charged against Drumm in- 
cluded lack of pilot certificate, airplane 
airworthiness certificate, and operations 
record and failure to comply with war- 
time requirements of hol an identifi- 
cation card, filing a flight plan and se- 
curing a flight clearance. Drumm told 
CAA inspectors that he had been flying 
20 or 25 years without using CAA fa- 
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Airlines More Kicked Around Than 
Aided by Government, Says Parrish 


IMMERCIAL AVIATION has reached 
its present efficient level by its own 
enterprise and with a minimum of gov- 
ernment encouragement, Wayne W. Par- 
rish, editor and publisher of American 
Aviation, asserted in talks before aviation 
groups in Boston, Mass., and Concord, 
N. H.,, last week. The airlines have been 
more kicked around than they have been 
helped, he said, adding that the requisi- 
tioning of transports and the throttling 
down of air transport during this war has 
been “to the eternal shame of a govern- 
ment and military leadership that has 
been disgracefully tardy in recognizing 
the fundamentals of the airplane.” 
Discussing the future of aviation, as it 
applies to transport, manufacturing, pri- 
vate flying, research and development, 
Parrish emphasized that it was easy to go 
overboard in making predictions. In the 
final analysis, he pointed out, “the single 
word ‘economics’ will prove to be 
determining factor, and we should not be 
misled by the glitter and the glamor with 
which much of aviation is surrounded to- 
day.” Cautioning against over-optimism 
concerning the immediate future, he an- 
alyzed the situation as it appears today. 
In aircraft production, “there is no pos- 
sible hope of retaining in peacetime any 
sizable portion of today’s wartime use of 
plants and employment,” he said. Airline 
operations are still too costly for the air- 
plane to compete solely on a per mile 
with rail and bus transportation, 
although operating costs are tending to 
decrease. Unquestionably there will be 
quite a few feeder lines established in the 
next ten years, but promoters often 
overlook the economics of air transporta- 
tion and many of them believe :the gov- 
ernment is going to play Santa Claus and 
provide ient subsidy to make the 
operations profitable. “No one should hold 
ye any hope for subsidy after the war. 
Air transport must stand on its own.” 
Other highlights of his talks follow: 
Private flying will aoe steadily, but 
it must come “the hard way.” The pre- 
war Raggy ym was not built primarily for 
Airplane operation is inexpensive 
but abeedanes is high. Until real utility 
is built into the airplane, until it becomes 
a reliable vehicle that can be flown easily 
~ maintained ey and until 
average person a routine use 
for the airplane, it will not reach into the 


mass market. 

“As long as much time and effort are 
required to fly an airplane, as long as 
regulations are as rigid as they are, and 
as long as the airplane lacks an inherent 
‘utility, ee market will grow slowly.” 


dollars in experimentation and 

to be spent before the 
helicopter becomes a vehicle which the 
average can fly easily. However, 
it is true that the ultimate pri- 
Sere se tee bared om the hell- 


© Peking up the subject of international 
civil air transport, Parrish 


pointed out 
that while from a purely operating point 
of view, global has me simple, 


ites divs of ak 


travel will put you almost anywhere on 
the globe, but the cost must not be over- 
looked. Hundred dollar fares across the 
Atlantic are nice to talk about, but aren’t 
likely to come into reality for some time.” 

Perhaps of greatest importance today is 
that the U. S. be assured of the right of 
its operator or operators to fly commer- 
cially throughout most of the world. Cer- 
tainly the air bases which we have con- 
structed on several continents must be 
open for our commercial use without re- 
strictions or conditions. 

“Aviation must have freedom to de- 
velop, and development comes from com- 
petition as well as from a lack of restraint 
through regulation and control. Of course, 
we must have international collaboration 
and we must have a sound economic 
growth, but our own CAB is capable of 
deciding which routes are economically 
sound in the public interest. We don’t 
need an international authority dominated 
by European countries to tell us how to 
run our air transport business.” 





Win CAA 











left, and Eric von Hauss- 
wolff have recently been appointed to the 
Urban Airport Planning Section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. Hausswolff was for- 
merly a planning engineer for the Pennsyl- 
vania Parks commission and an engineer in 
charge of locations for the Federal Housing 


Edgar N. Smith, 


Authority. Smith formerly was engaged in 
airport planning for New York City and 
several county commissions in the area. The 
newly appointed officials are now making 
an urban airport survey for demas 








Development of Larger Planes More Rapid 
Than Small Craft, Northeast Official Says 


Development of airplanes of the larger 
types has been more rapid and successful 
than planes of the small type, John B 
Ford, assistant to the president of North- 
east Airlines, observed before the recent 
New Hampshire State Aviation Confer- 
ence. Consideration of an integrated air 
service for all cities would depend upon 


» availability of suitable equipment, he said. 


The real and important problem in 
transport operation, he said, not only 
from the point of view of the airline, but 
also from the passenger and the com- 
munity served, is that of avoiding fi- 
nancial losses which will either destroy 
the service or raise the cost to a point 
where it is not attractive. 

In order to describe the difficulties of 
providing air transportation for smailer 
communities, Ford gave the following 
figures on cost of operation of various 
types of transports: DC-3 average of 
$0.70 per mile on long routes, and some- 
what more on shorter routes; at average 
payment by passenger of a little less 
than $0.06 per mile, an airline can operate 
successfully without mail subsidy if it 
averages 12 or 13 passengers on every 
mile flown, representing a load factor of 
about 55%. 


Estimated costs with larger equipment 
such as DC-4’s or CW-20’s are in vicinity 
of $1 per mile. At current passenger fare 
rates it would be necessary to average I7 
passengers per mile. With 55 seats in 


each plane, the break-even load factor 
would be only about 30%. 
It is obviously impractical, he pointed 


out, to expect the New Hampshire towns 
such as Berlin, Plymouth, etc., would 
produce individually or jointly an aver- 
age of 12 or 16 passengers per mile on 
as few as two trips a day. It is there- 
fore impractical to use this type of equip- 
ment, unless some means of absorbing the 
cost were found. 

Three such possible means were listed 
by Ford as: (1) subsidy mail pay; (2) re- 
garding the traffic loads produced in the 
small towns as not separate units but 
as integral parts of the airline system, in 
the case of Northeast, by obtaining a 
Boston-New York route, and using the 
profits thus secured to help support ser- 
vices in Northern New England; (3) 
through the design and manufacture of 
equipment with sufficiently low operat- 
ing cost to permit adequate and safe 
service. 





All Coast-to-Coast Records 
Broken by Two P-51 Mustangs 


Two P-51 North American Mustangs 
broke all transcontinental speed records 
May 12 in hops from Inglewood, Calif., to 
New York City in 6 hours, 39% minutes, 
respectively. Col. Clair Peterson, personal 
pilot to Gen. H. H. Arnold, landed his 
Mustang first after making one stop for 
refueling in Kansas City. Lieut. Col. Jack 
Carter, P-51 Project Engineer for the Ma- 
teriel Command at Wright Field, flew the 


. 2,464-mile hop non-stop to set a new 


coast-to-coast non-refueling record. Both 
planes made the flight nearly an hour 
faster than the previous record of 7 hours, 
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28 minutes established by Howard Hughes 
in 1937 over the same route. The non- 
stop flight of TWA’s Constellation from 
Burbank to Washington, D. C., April 17, 
set an unofficial record at that time over 
a 2,400-mile course. In 1940, Col. Peter- 
son flew the first Army Air Corps accept- 
ance flight of the Mustang. 


British Editor in U. S. 

Geoffrey Smith, managing editor of 
Flight, Aircraft Production, and other 
British publications, is in the United 
States on a six months’ leave of absence 
to represent the British Information 
Service in supplying more information on 
British aviation. 
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; A TOAST TO THE ACES WHO NEVER FIRE A SHOT 









Among trainers blishing ph i safety records...the Ryan PT-22 


173 Times Around the World 
Without a Fatal Accident! 


AFETY for Army pilots during primary and basic 
a training has been achieved to a remarkable degree 
in all the Civilian Contract Flying Schools. One large 
school has not had a fatal accident in nearly three years. 

Averaging the entire program, the accident rate is 
so low that 173 trips around the world would not pro- 
duce a single fatality. That calls for congratulations. 





Shell is gratified to have had a part in this splendid record through 
the wide use of Shell aviation gasoline and Shell lubricants in planes 
employed in training United States Army Air Forces Cadets. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 


















Report from Canada 
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Officials Doubt If 
Proposed Firm Has 
Official Backing 


By Austin F. Cross 
(Special Canadian Correspondent) 


()TTAWA— Canada is laughing off any 
threat of a rival airline incorporated 
in Newfoundland. 

(American Aviation for May 1 reported 
‘that “important interests” in Canada, the 
U. S..and Great Britain will join with a 
Newfoundland group “in the establish- 
i) ment and operation of North Atlantic 

air service based on Newfoundland, be- 
Dy tween Canada, Newfoundland, the United 
®) States and Europe.” V. S. Bennett, New- 
foundland businessman, made an- 
| nouncement, stating that the company had 
| been incorporated in Newfoundland under 
the name of Air Transport Ltd., which it 
] is proposed to change to North Atlantic 
i) Airways. Smith, Barney & Co., New 
| York investment bankers, and Green- 
a} shields & Co. Inc., Montreal bankers, will 
| participate financially—Ed. Note.) 

"i  #$The inference of many was that this 
} colonially-incorporated firm expected to 
invade the trans-Atlantic field. That was 
| tantamount to stepping on Canada’s toes. 

What made this seem more like a 
challenge was the common agp teens 
that Hon. ad D. Howe, Canada’s dynami 
air boss, has a two-word policy for Yor all 





\Canada Laughs Off Threat 
of Rival Newfoundland Line 


foreign transoceanic air lines, British in- 
cluded. It reads: “Keep out.” 

Now it is manifest that if Canada is 
known to be desirous of running her own 
show, without any Empire help, however 
well intentioned, and if at the same time, 
up pops a company in Newfoundland, 
that here seems to be a challenge. It 
looked as if somebody might be trying to 
stab Canada in the back, hiding behind 
the cloak of a colony. For with New- 
foundland under a commission, one 
hardly knows just where ultimate juris- 
diction lies. In fact, it might even lie 
with the British Colonial Office, and be- 
yond that, with the British air authorities 
themselves. In other words, was New- 
foundland to be the stooge for British 
airlines? As it now seems, this is not 
the case. Canada is not excited. 


Not Serious to Howe 


Those close to Mr. Howe say that he 
is laughing the whole thing off; he doesn’t 
see it as a serious affair at all. Mr. 
Bennett, front man in the deal, is said 
to have only his own ambitions, and 
Ottawa thinks he is trying to pull a fast 
one. Ottawa also adds: much good it 
will do him. 

Those close to the Department say that 
it is no particular trick to incorporate in 
Newfoundland. To get an air line going 
is another matter, and it is emphatically 
quite an important matter when one 
launches an airline in opposition to the 
Dominion of Canada. 

One official explains it: “You know 
how easy it is to incorporate in Delaware. 








‘Biggest Airmail Load’ Carried by Mars 











letter. 





_— sacks, stacked up by the Martin Mars, which carried them from Hawaii to Alameda, 
Calif., represent the ‘world's biggest airmail load’, according to the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
They contain 25,000 Ibs. of airmail—that's 800,000 letters at an average of '/2 ounce per 


If paid for at prevailing rates, the letters would carry $160,000 in postage. 
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Senate Passes Commerce 


Fiscal Bill; CAA, CAB 


Get Sizeable Increasiill 


The Senate last fortnight passed the 
1945 fiscal year Commerce Department © 
Appropriation bill, making an increase of” 
$1,274,000 for the Civil Aeronautics Ad. 


ministration and $29,000 for the Civil 


Aeronautics Board over House- -approved | 


figures of $33,884,000 for the CAA and) 
$1,514,000 for the CAB. Of CAA’s in| 
crease, $329,000 is allocated for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Aviation Educa- 
tion Section, the Airman Development 
Section, and the Airport Advisory Sec- 
tion. The remainder of the increase 


$950,000, is provided for the establish. 


ment of air navigation facilities. 





Well, it is just as easy to incorporate in 
‘Newfie’. And you get just as far some 
times, in one, as in the other.” 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the whole Newfoundland scheme is that 
the government at Ottawa does not be- 
lieve that Bennett has any official backing. 
A close check with Ottawa aviation 
authorities reveals the fact that the gov- 
ernment here does not think ae 
ton has given this fellow a leg-up, nor 
do they believe London is interested 


That leaves it strictly up to Newfound- § 


land, a country the population of 250,000, 
or Richmond, Virginia, on a busy day. 
Therefore, it is pretty obvious that New- 
foundland of itself could hardly be a 
threat to anybody or anything. 


The big issue of course was: whats 
behind all this? Ottawa believes that 
nothing is behind it. 

This incorporation doesn’t mean a thing, 
government officials believe. 

In any event, Canada is going right 
ahead. It will be recalled that Lord 
Beaverbrook has turned down. Canada’s 
charter. This doesn’t bother Canada at 
all. But the impression prevails here 
that The Beaver, who is all for imperial- 
ism and closer Empire ties, may have 
been motivated into a ‘quid proquo’, the 
effect of which is that if Canada doesn’t 
like British imperial aerial ambitions, 
then Britain doesn’t like Canada’s pro- 
Canadian plans which are to a degree, 
pro-American, with American being used 
to mean this continent rather than United 


States. This of course may be “of such 
stuff as dreams are made of”, and again, 
maybe not. 


Canada Holds to Policy 


But Canada has not been diverted from 
her own policy by recent events in Lon- 
don, and she is not excited either about 
what Newfoundland may or may not do. 
She doubts that official backing would 
be offered to Newfoundland, and even 
assuming that it were, Canadian author- 
ities are pretty sure they could knock 
out that backing if they went after it 
After all, Washington knows Canada is 
now friendlier than she has ever been. 
London has heard Premier Mackenzie 
King’s stand, and knows how he feels 
about Uncle Sam. Therefore, they have 
a big enough war on their hands in 
England to worry about, without trying 
to set up dummy air companies amid the 
fogs of Newfoundland. 

Forget that Newfoundland charter, says 
Air Boss Howe. 
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Grumman F4F Wildcat 
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Interchangeability keeps ‘em flying 


Unit construction and interchangeability helped put many a needed fighter 
back in the air again in the early touch-and-go days at Henderson Field. 
Emergency change of damaged blades, frequently found necessary in the midst of battle, 


is typical of the quick replacement possible through the Curtiss Electric's unit construction. 


CU RTISS ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
Curtiss unit construction 


€urliss-Hrghl Corporation, Propeller Division permits compact shipment 





MULTIPLE ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 








Quick change Artist 


Breeze Multiple Electrical Connectors Save 
Time in Servicing and Maintenance 


Speed of overhaul and replace- 
ment of vital equipment is an im- 
portant factor today in the efficient 
operation of both military and com- 
mercial aircraft. It is a factor which 
depends in great part on the speed 
with which hundreds of electrical 
connections can be made or broken. 
Breeze Multiple Circuit Electrical 
Connectors provide a solution to this 
problem, making it possible to con- 
nect or disconnect from 1 to 47 cir- 


Gucci % 


cuits instantly and simultaneously. 


Manufactured in a wide range of 
types and sizes, Breeze Connectors 
are designed to meet practically 
every need in modern electrical con- 
trol and communications systems. 
Produced in quantity to latest A-N 
specifications, these Connectors sup- 
plement the well-known Breeze line 
of aircraft accessories that are play- 
ing such an important part in the 
United Nations’ drive to Victory. 


CORPORATIONS, ING. ewan, w.. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


° PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


Cutaway view of Breeze Con- 
nector showing simple design 
and split-case construction. 





Meryland Aviation Forum 





Private Plane Output to Keep 
Pace With Use and New Fields 


landing strips will be required if private flying is to take its right- 


MSR AND MORE CLASS I AND II airports as well as thousands of 
ful 


place in the field of postwar aviation. 


This was one of the basic conclusions 
which came out of the Maryland Post- 
War Aviation Forum held at Emerson 
Hotel, Baltimore, May 12. The Forum was 
attended by some of the leading aviation 
guthorities of both state and nation. 

Consensus was that the market for pri- 
yate planes will be in direct ratio to the 
use factor and usage will depend quite 
largely on the easy accessibility of a large 
number of airports or landing strips in all 
parts of the nation. 

While the Federal government was 
looked upon as a source for some of the 
funds which will be necessary in a co- 
adinated airport program, many of the 
forum participants warned against too 
much reliance on federal financing. Some 
of them predicted greatly curtailed gov- 
ernment spending based on the prospects 
of opposition from an aroused tax con- 
scious public. 4 

W. T. Piper, president and treasurer of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., told the gathering 
bluntly that “we must learn to stand on 
our own feet and begin now to build our 
own airports.” 

Asked by James F. Rianhard, re- 
sentative of Standard Oil Co., what the 
productive capacity of the private manu- 
facturers is and how soon private planes 
were going to be available, Piper assured 
him that there is no question about man- 
ufacturers being able to produce enough 
planes to supply the market, whatever its 
size might ultimately become. This view 
was likewise shared by Fred Weick and 
L. A. Wells, of the Engineering and 
Research Corp.—manufacturers of Er- 
coupe—and Kenneth Ebel, vice president 
of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Small Airports Needed 


Charles I. Stanton, administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, brought the gathering in- 
formation regarding CAA’s plans for 
enlarging the airport construction program 
from 3,000 to 6,000, with emphasis on the 
need for the smaller airports. He said if 
Congress appropriated 90 million dollars 
for a postwar airport program and the 
Money was administered on a basis sim- 
ilar to the Federal Highway program, 
Maryland, under the proposed formula, 
would be entitled to approximately $2,- 
739,442. This formula took into account 
the population of the state, the area of the 
state, the number of registered aircraft 
and the number of airports, Stanton said. 

John E. P. Morgan, of the Personal Air- 
craft Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, told the con- 
ference that private flying represented the 
greatest of all of the frontiers in the post- 
War era. Asserting that the surface had 
‘Just been scratched” he warned against 
overselling aviation. He listed as impor- 
tant in the postwar development of avia- 
tion a sufficient number of landing areas 
which would raise the utility factor, a 
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No Use for Airports! 


All this talk about airports was 
received with mixed feelings by 
one successful operator at the 
Maryland State Aviation conference. 
He must have felt a certain degree 
of aloofness when he heard all of 
the talk concerning more and more 
airports. Finally Dr. Hugh Young, 
the presiding officer, spotted him in 
the gathering and asked him to 
come forward and give his views. 

Some in the audience i 
him. Others, who did not, were 
somewhat shocked when he said his 
company, although operating suc- 
cessfully for four years, had had 
practically no use for airports. 

The speaker was Hal R. Bazley, 
president of All American Aviation, 
Inc., which operates over some 1,500 
miles of airmal pick-up routes, 
serves 118 cities and except for 
terminal points, uses no airports. 
But if CAB grants AAA’s new ap- 
plications which request a com- 
bination of passenger-pickup ser- 
vices, this company, too, will need 
landing fields. 











simpler and more economical type of 
plane and a system of air road maps 
which would make it easy for the private 
flyer to find his way. 

Borrowing of state road equipment for 
the construction of landing strips was 
urged by Col. Arthur Hyde, of the Civil 
Air Patrol. He said Maryland needed two 
or three good airports in the Chesapeake 
area before the private plane of this area 
could be properly utilized for vacation 
and recreational travel. 

August R. Butz, District Airport En- 
gineer, CAA, Pittsburgh, said the small 
flight strips, 1,000 feet long by two or 
three hundred feet wide, must become the 
nucleus of a real national airport system. 
He said the Pittsburgh as well as the 
Washington office stood ready to help in 
the planning of these flight strips. 

Sixty to 70 commercial air transport 
movements out of Baltimore by Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc. were predicted for the 
relatively near future by Hugh Knowlton, 
a director of the company. He predicted 
that the country is on the threshold of a 
tremendous development in private flying 
and called attention to the fact that the 
air transport lines too were eager to see 
this development go forward in both the 
private as well as the air transport field. 
He stated that air traffic control loomed 
as a real problem. 

Howard L. Stevens, of Baltimore and 
Frederick, asserted that the Maryland 
State Aviation Commission has not helped 
in the construction of the Class 1 and 2 
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airports. He opposed the $100 airport li- 
cense fee and said the “airports must be 
built for airplanes not for politicians.” 

These remarks brought a stern rejoin- 
der from Dr. Hugh R. Young, chairman of 
the Maryland Aviation Commission and 
presiding officer of the Forum. Dr. Young 
said the Commission’s record needs no 
defense. He asked Stevens and others of 
like mind to back up the Commission at 
Annapolis when the state legislature was 
in session. One of the things the Commis- 
sion had sought to accomplish was the 
repeal of the license fee, Dr. Young stated. 

Another urged the Commission to give 
thought to the construction of landing 
strips when new suburban housing proj- 
ects are launched. 


Roadable Plane Urged 


John H. Geisse, CAA consultant, gave 
the group information on surveys which 
indicated that private owners for the pe- 
riod from 1931 to 1936, approximately one 
third of all of the plane owners continued 
ownership for only one year and another 
22% continued ownership for only two 
years. A net gain of 200 owners was 
over the period involving 15,000 planes. 

Excessive costs, inaccessibility of air- 
ports, high cost of instruction were 
assessed as factors in this high rate of 
turnover. Geisse believes the manufac- 
turer must “quiet the engine,” provide 
swivel wheels for the undercarriage and 
eventually make a roadable plane before 
the private ship will reach its maximum 
potentialities. 

W. L. Jack Nelson, assistant director of 
training, CAA, told the gathering that the 
airplane is now as much a part of the 
national defense as is the infantryman’s 
rifle. It is Nelson’s belief that when Con- 
gress passed the Civilian Pilot Training 
Act in 1939, which expires June 30 unless 
new legislation prolongs it, that one act 
made us the eventual masters of the air 
in Europe and the Pacific. 

“This will always be a civilian country 
and after the war there will be the same 
tendency as before to cut to the bone ex- 
penditures for the military establishment. 
It is my thought that there should be 
some co-ordinated Federal training pro- 
gram which will not only fill a civilian 
need but in addition will help satisfy the 
requirements of the national defense. A 
joint Aviation Training Committee is nec- 
essary and our colleges should have an 
aerial ROTC,” Nelson said. 


Interest Should Grow 


Commander R. C. Steiler, head of the 
Naval Training Unit, U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, just back from the scenes of action 
in the Pacific, did not share the views of 
those who believe aviation will “catch on 
of itself.” Commander Steiler said he had 
found little interest in civil aviation. He 
believes it will take small groups of avia- 
tion minded people to do the job for 
every community. The young Naval com- 
mander is now a member of the Maryland 
State Aviation Commission and his selec- 
tion was widely praised in State aviation 
circles. 

Others who spoke briefly during the 
Forum were: Lowell H. Swenson, general 
manager of the National Aeronautics As- 
sociation; Thomas B. Bourne, Director of 
Federal Airways, and J. H. Carmichael, 
vice president of operations, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corp. 











Aviation Group Urged to Give 
Postwar Views to Senate GOPs 


By KaTHERINE E. JOHNSEN 


4 bene VIEWS of various aviation groups 
on postwar domestic legislation and 
postwar international air policy are 
sought by the Senate Republican Steering 
Committee, now taking initial steps to- 
ward the formulation of a postwar avia- 
tion program which will have the support 
of the Senate Republicans, now number- 
ing 37, it was reported to American 
Aviation by George H. E. Smith, recently 
appointed Secretary of the Steering Com- 
mittee by its Chairman, Sen. Robert Taft 
(R., Ohio). 


Smith is a lawyer and was formerly a 
Yale University faculty member and an 
associate of Historian Charles Beard. His 
main task will be to collect the facts and 
draw up, for the next session of the Sen- 
ate, a program for postwar aviation which 
will invite unified Republican support, 
Smith said. 

Although suggesting that he did not 
want to be deluged with propaganda, 
Smith made it clear that he was “ex- 
tremely anxious” to “find out from the 
aviation industry what would help them 
and the country.” 

In submitting views, he said that he 


would like various aviation groups to 
cover the following points: 

(1) State views on basic over-all pol- 
icies for postwar domestic aviation legis- 
lation and postwar international air 
policy. 

(2) State means or measures by which 
these over-all policies, named under point 
(1) can be best attained. 

(3) Point out objections which have 
been raised by others to the views on 
over-all policy laid down under point (1) 
and the measures for accomplishment pro- 
posed under point (2). (In other words, 
give the pros and cons.) 

(4) List key men who are exponents 
of the stated policies and who might be 
called in for conferences. 

Stating that considerable progress has 
been made in the formulation of an avia- 
tion policy, Smith said that, to date, final 
policy has not been determined. While 
a group of Republican Senators well- 
grounded in the subject, are making a 
specialty of aviation, the Party as a whole 
is desirous of receiving informed views 
on all phases of aviation problems, do- 
mestic and foreign, for the determination 
of a Party policy, he reported. 








Bell Helicopter Flies in an Armory 











Bell Aircraft Corporation's helicopter made a flight inside the 65th Regiment Armory in 
Buffalo, N. Y. on the night of May 10th. Floyd W. Carlson, Bell test pilot, was at the con- 
trols. The exhibition was for officers, members, and cadets of the Civil Air Patrol. 





After the demonstration, Carlson was con- 
gratulated by, left to right—Arthur M. 
Young, who heads the rotary wing develop- 
ment project at Bell; Ray P. Whitman, first- 
vice president of the company; and Capt. 


Howard H. Roth of CAP. 
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First Time 


Helicopter Puts on Show at 
CAP Meeting Indoors 


It is believed the flight was the 
first time a helicopter has been 
flown indoors in the United 
States. The demonstration was 
arranged at the request of CAP 
officials, who asked that the heli- 
copter be exhibited to its mem- 
bers as a part of one of the regu- 
lar Armory meetings. The only 
previously known flight of a heli- 
copter indoors was made in 1938 
when a series of demonstrations 
of a rotary wing craft designed 
by Dr. Hendrick Focke were 
staged in a hall in Berlin. 
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15-Year Veterans | 











Jesse M. Van Law, left, special assistant to 
the manager of the Atlantic Division of Pan 
American Airways, and Albert G. Thomas, 
maintenance training supervisor at PAA's 
La Guardia Field base, recently received 
15-year pins from the airline. 





Aviation and the War 








The impetus that the war has given to 
aviation in general and the experience 
that hundreds of thousands of young 
aviators have received in military and 
naval operations were assessed against the 
backdrop of postwar aviation at the 
Maryland State Aviation Association 
banquet in Baltimore May 12. 

Glenn L. Martin, Ralph S. Damon and 
Grover C. Loening—all top flight names 
in the industry—analyzed the worth of 
this experience to a country on the 
threshhold of tremendous aviation de- 
velopment after Rear Admiral DeWitt C. 
Ramsey, chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U. S. N. and Brig. Gen. Robert 
Nolan, of the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand, had related the amazing accom- 
plishments of the air arm in World 
War IL. 

The Army and Navy have developed 
facts pertaining to operating costs and 
weather on trans-oceanic routes that will 
be worth millions to the airlines, Martin 
said. At the same time, he said the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. had definite plans regard- 
ing postwar cargo planes which might be 
expected to carry certain classes of cargo 
—fresh fruits, bananas and flowers—for 10 
or 11 cents a ton mile. 

“The military has developed marvelous 
tools to turn back to the pursuits of 
peace,” said Damon, vice president and 
general manager of American Airlines, 
Inc. 

“That aviation is on a sound foundation 
will not be denied,” said Loening, aviation 
engineer and aircraft consultant to the 
War Production Board. “These men will 
be coming back from war with a knowl- 
edge and experience which is sounder 
than anything we can predict. War opens 
up great latent reservoirs,” he stated. 

Several other speakers, including Sam 
J. Solomon, of the Air Lines Policy Com- 
mittee of ATA, Hugh Knowlton, of 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Charles I. Stanton, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator and 
seven aviators, recently returned from 
combat operations in the Pacific and 
Europe, all were recognized for short 
talks. 

Thomas H. Hildebrandt, well known in 
Maryland aviation circles, was chairman 
of the banquet. 
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W. A. PATTERSON, President of United Air Lines 
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POWER 
TO WIN 


American Flyers are superbly trained. Their 
intensive training combined with native 
skill, resourcefulness and initiative, has pro- 
duced the world’s greatest combat fighters. 




























Continental Red Seal Engines are a very 
important part of this air force training. At 
just one of the many fields under supervision 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces, trainers pow- 
ered by these famous engines are flying 
an average of more than 49,000 miles daily. 
Think this statement over carefully, It means 
nearly 18,000,000 miles a year. 


This is just one of Continental's many 
contributions in its Power to Win program 
which will be relentiessly carried through to 
victory. 


Your Dollars are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them. 


[ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine Division 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 












Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation for High 
Achievement 
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Cutbacks Keep Naval Air Might 
Within Overall Goal Set in °43 


NAVAL AIR STRENGTH will stay 
within the maximum overall goal, 
agreed upon last year, as a result of the 
start made during the last fortnight in 
cutting back fighter plane production, ac- 
cording to the Navy Department. 

If the rate of production were not 
substantially decreased, the Navy would 
have an excess of fighters over justifiable 
reserves, the Department announced. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. was noti- 
fied its contract for producing Corsair 
planes at the Corporation’s Long Island 
City, N. Y., and Johnsville, Pa. plants 
would be ended July 1. 

The Navy also announced downward 
revision in production schedules for 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. and the Chance 
Vought division of United Aircraft Corp. 

The Navy declared, in explaining the 
cutback, that “because of the thorough- 
ness in the training of naval pilots rela- 
tively few naval fighter planes have been 
lost in routine handling.” 

The statement added: 

“Also in actual combat even more 
favorable results have been obtained than 
have been indicated by early estimates. 
Many more planes came back from 
operational flights because of superiority 
of naval planes and pilots over the enemy 
and because the rugged construction of 
the fighter enabled them to take con- 
siderable punishment from enemy guns 
and still get home.” 

“The fact that attrition figures on 
naval fighter planes is only two-thirds of 
the estimates set early this year testifies 
to the aerial success of naval air opera- 
tions. Further, as the relative air su- 
periority over the enemy rises the at- 
trition rate has been dropping steadily. 
The cutback should not be interpreted as 
forecasting any letdown in Navy produc- 
tion generally or any slackening of the 
war effort.” 

The Navy said that Brewster will bear 
the brunt of the slackening order be- 
cause “it is the smallest producer of 
Corsairs, has no additional navy contract, 
or prospects of any, and further because 
of its higher production costs than either 
of the two other companies in this par- 
ticular production field. 

Consideration was given, the Navy said, 
to the fact that United Aircraft was the 
designer and original producer of the 
Corsair and is conducting a number of 
experimental and development projects 
for the Navy, and to Goodyear because 
it likewise is developing new projects 
for the Navy. 

Preston Lockwood, Brewster president, 
said conferences with officials of the Army 
Air Forces and the War Production Board 
indicate the possibility that the company’s 
plants at Johnsville and Long Island City 
could continue operations in other war 
work. He predicted, however, that sub- 
stantial layoffs will -be inevitable upon 
actual cancellation of the contract. 

The original contract with Brewster 
called for production of 1,500 Corsairs, 
and it is estimated that approximately 
one-half of that number will be com- 
pleted. 

The Navy estimated that the cutback in 
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fighter plane output will mean a saving 
of $180,000,000. 

There was no dissatisfaction with either 

the management of Henry Kaiser at 
Brewster or the new management which 
has just taken office, the Navy pointed 
out. 
Slack in plants affected by the cutback 
is not expected to develop quickly, except 
in a few instances, and if it does, excess 
capacity may be used largely in supply- 
ing sub-assemblies and components for 
heavy bombers. This has been evident in 
a number of plants producing trainer 
planes. 

The War Department earlier announced 
a reduction in the production of advanced 
training planes at the Bellanca Aircraft 
Corp. plant at New Castle, Del. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
which produces the F-6-F Hellcat; East- 
ern Aircraft Division of General Motors 
Corp., making the Grumman-designed 
Wildcat, and United Aircraft Corp.’s 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division, making 
the F-4-U Corsair, have been the prin- 
cipal producers of Navy fighters. 


DE SOTO DIVISION of Chrysler Corporation 
now is turning out large quantities of B-29 
sections, according to a recent War Depart- 
ment release. Several hundred subcontractors 
and other Chrysler Corporation plants, includ- 
ing its Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrys- 
ler Divisions, are supplying major parts and 
subassemblies for the De Soto B-29 airframe 
assembly operations. 





Spotwelder on a Trolley 











A B-26 bomb bay door assembly is being 
tackwelded, in above photo, with a new 
portable spotwelder traveling on an over- 


head trolley. The new procedure, in use 

at the Glenn L. Martin Co. plant in Balti- 

more, is said to reduce the time required to 
make this assembly by more than 50%. 








ATC to Fly All 
Casualties Moved 


By Air in U.S. 











The Air Transport Command, which has 
helped pioneer air evacuation overseas, 
now will fly all war casualties moved by 
air within the United States, the War De- 
partment announces. ATC moved approx- 
imately 700 war casualties to hospitals 
within the United States during a seven- 
day period (April 19-26). Rapid expan- 
sion of air evacuation activities in this 
country has been stimulated by the 
crowded condition of the nation’s rail- 
roads and the fact that fewer medical 
personnel are required. Men from all 
branches of the Army are carried on 
these air ambulances. 

Pilots fly at safe altitudes below nine 
thousand feet, although fixed and portable 
oxygen systems are standard equipment. 
Twelve new C-47s are currently assigned 
to this domestic operation. Members of 
the Medical Air Evacuation Transport 
Squadrons assigned to Air Transport 
Command are based at Wilmington, Del., 
and Memphis, Tenn. The usual medical 
“crew” on a domestic run is one flight 
nurse and one medical staff sergeant. 

In 1943, 173,527 sick and wounded pa- 
tients were evacuated by American mili- 
tary aircraft throughout the world, ATC 
carrying all those returned to this coun- 
try by air. For the total of 3,260 sick and 
wounded returned aboard ATC planes 
from war theaters to this country, the 
hops ranged from three hours to 13 hours 
of continuous flying. Many flights are 
8,000 to 12,000 miles. The air evacuation 
system now makes it possible to fly a 
casualty from China, across India, Africa, 
the Atlantic, to the West Coast of the 
United States—approximately three- 
fourths of the distance around the globe— 
if medical necessity demands. 

The Command has lost only one patient 
as a result of air trave]. This includes the 
famous “Hump” run from China over the 
Himalayas to Assam bringing American 
casualties to hospitals in India. The Med- 
ical Unit on this hazardous route has 25 
flight nurses. 

Present air evacuation plans call for all 
trans-ocean planes of the four-motored 
C-54 type to be equipped with the new 
type litters accommodating 24 patients in 
a plane. The new webbing strap-type 
litter replaces former metal equipment 
and offers advantage of weight reduction, 
ease of stowage, permanent attachment, 
increased capacity and ease in loading the 
plane. Loading plans call for four pa- 
tients in a bay (tier). There are six bays 
in a plane, and loading a plane takes six 
to eight minutes. 

The new litter equipment does not in- 
terfere with the utility of a plane for 
other purposes, the C-54s make the flight 
from the United States to war theaters 
carrying priority cargo, mail and pas- 
sengers. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE’S FORT WORTH 
Division announces a $2,000,000 facilities ex- 
pansion program approved by the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers. Total cost of the expansion 
program was given as $2,478,148. 
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Pickup Routes Doing a Big Job, 
Writer Observes After AAA Trip 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


R SOME TIME BACK we'd been 

wanting to see just how All American 
Aviation’s air mail pickup system worked 
and how it felt to ride in a plane that 
swooped down to within a few feet of 
the ground, snatched up a mail bag and 
hurried on to the next pickup point. 

So one day last week we made a quick 
trip, flying to Pittsburgh on Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines in the morning, travel- 
ing over 400 miles to Williamsport, Pa., 
and back on an AAA pickup run, and 
returning to Washington by 9 o’clock the 
same night. 

Our conclusion, without any attempt at 
levity, was that the pickup business is 
picking up. It’s a big business. Picking 
up 63,000 pounds of mail and 10,000 to 
15,000 pounds of express a month is a 
far cry from 1939, when the pickup routes 
were started on an experimental basis. 

First we had a tour through the AAA 
shops at Pittsburgh, conducted by Edward 
A. Musser, maintenance superintendent. 
Here, it seemed to us, this company has 
(on a much smaller scale, of course) 
almost everything a big airline has—and 
it seemed to be efficiently operated. 

After being “briefed” by Musser in the 
exact operation of the pickup gear, we 
were ready to leave for Williamsport. 
At the present time, Pittsburgh-Williams- 
port is the lightest mail run—it’s prac- 
tically the only AAA route where loads 
permit carriage of a passenger. 


Rickard, Garcia In Charge 


Pilot of the plane was Capt. Vic 
Rickard, who has been flying the pickup 
for over three years. The cargo handler 
was “Red” Garcia. 

Less than 15 minutes out of Pittsburgh, 
Rickard put the plane into a glide and 
it was a few seconds before we realized 
that he was already going to make a 
pickup. Garcia had the door in the 
bottom of the fuselage open, the pickup 
gear extended, the mail bag attached that 
was to be dropped, and was all set. We 
were still looking around for the ground 
pickup station—and don’t think it’s easy 
to find those 12-ft. poles when you’re fly- 
ing 120 miles an hour over varied terrain. 
Actually, we didn’t find the station until 
the plane was about five seconds away 
from it. 

Then we braced ourselves for the shock 
—but there wasn’t one! All we heard was 
a “click” and we were on our way. The 
sensation as Rickard pulled the plane up 
and away from the station wasn’t nearly 
as bad as hitting the bottom of a dip 
on a roller coaster. 

Piloting one of these planes is no 
job for a pilot with 25 solo hours. It 
requires a high degree of skill—we might 
even say it separates the men from the 
boys. The pilot must be able to come 
down to within 12 feet of the ground, 
guide the plane between the two posts 
of the ground station so that the plane’s 
pickup gear makes contact with the ropes 
between the posts, at the same time 
pulling a handle on the instrument panel 
releasing the outgoing mail sack. He 
must then pull up to avoid any ground 
obstructions. Sometimes—but not very 
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Ready for the pickup. 


often—he misses making contact with the 
ground station, so he goes around and 
tries again. He must know the country- 
side like a book, otherwise he’d never 
find the stations, some of which are in 
small fields outside towns and others on 
the edge of small airports. We had 
trouble all day trying to find the stations, 
invariably failing to locate them until 
Rickard was making his approach. 

The AAA pilot with whom we flew and 
those to whom we talked do not impress 
one as being daredevil barnstormers. 
They’re efficient, doing a workmanlike job 
in an established business. 

Through the earphones, we could hear 
Capt. Rickard report his position by radio 
to Pittsburgh after almost every pickup, 
estimating his time at the next station. 
Pittsburgh knows the location of every 
AAA Stinson throughout the day. 


Pickup Gear Described 


The pickup gear consists of a metal 
hook attached to a nylon rope. The hook 
fits into a slot on the end of a wooden 
pole which, when retracted, lies against 
the bottom of the fuselage. When ready 
for pickup, the pole extends down at a 
45 degree angle. The ground station is 
rigged up with a rope between the two 
poles holding the mail bags, which are 
enclosed in a special rubberized container. 
The hook on the pickup arm catches this 
looped rope. The hook then pulls loose 
from the arm, the nylon rope pays out 
and you’re on your way. A motor in 
the plane then winds the rope on to a 
drum, pulling the mail into the plane. 

Dropping a mail container is a separate 
operation conducted almost simultane- 
ously with the pickup. The container is 
extended under the plane on a rope and 
is released by the pilot a split second 
before the pickup. One container is 
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dropped and one is picked up at every 
station (regardless of whether they con- 
tain any mail) to maintain equal dis- 
tribution of containers. 

The cargo handler also has a busy time, 
He readies the outgoing mail, works the 
motor to bring in the incoming mail, 
empties the containers, fills out a Post 
Office form (poundage at each pickup) 
and a company form. On heavy trips he’s 
lucky to have a place to sit down by the 
time the plane returns to Pittsburgh— 
mail and express fills the interior. (Ex- 
press is picked up if of a size fitting 
the regulation container. Other express 
is picked up at points where the planes 
land.) 

By the time we reached Williamsport 
we had made 11 pickups—without a miss. 
Pitcairn, Vandergrift, Indiana, Punxsu- 
tawney, Dubois, Clearfield, Philipsburg, 
State College, Bellefonte, Lock Haven, and 
Jersey Shore were serviced. Beneath us 
on part of the trip was the rugged 
Allegheny Mountain range which runs 
through Pennsylvania. 

Most of these ground pickup stations 
are operated by private individuals who 
are paid by AAA for the time put in 
and the mileage they put on their cars. 
The Dubois operator has a collie dog 
which starts to bark as soon as the pickup 
plane is heard (he barks at no other 
plane, so the story goes) and which chases 
the mail container as soon as it is 


dropped. 
Williamsport a Dead-End 


At Williamsport, the route dead-ends, 
and after a two and one-half hour lay- 
over, the plane returns to Pittsburgh 
over the same route. The fact that the 
route dead-ends, and makes no connec- 
tion with a domestic airline, does not, 
in our way of thinking, constitute an 
efficient operation. AAA wants to correct 
this, we understand, by extending to an 
air mail stop, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
permitting. 

“Well, Captain,” we said, upon reaching 
Williamsport, “do you think it would be 
feasible to carry passengers over an air 
mail pickup route?” 

He threw the question right back at 
us. “I’ve been flying the route for a 
long time,” he said. “You’ve just been 
for your first ride. What do you think?” 

We admitted that, on the basis of our 
first trip, we wouldn’t mind being a 
passenger, provided some of the pickup 
stations were re-located to permit a better 
approach and a slower climb after pickup. 
We could see, though, where some trips 
would be mighty bumpy, riding only a 
few hundred feet off the ground most of 
the time. 

As we left Williamsport on the return 
trip we ran into some heavy rain—at 
least we thought so, but Rickard didn’t 
mind. With the aid of a little windshield 
wiper (we couldn’t see a thing out of 
our side) he hit every pickup station on 
the nose—no misses. We came into Pitts- 
burgh at 6:45 p.m. with 150 pounds of 
mail, a light load compared with other 
trips. 

It’s interesting to be at Pittsburgh air- 
port at 7 o’clock in the evening when the 
AAA planes come in from all routes. We 
walked from one plane’ to another to see 
how the loads were. The plane from 
Philadelphia had a capacity load, around 
500 pounds of mail and express. The 
West Virginia plane brought in 400 
pounds. Another had 380. The cargo 
handlers were practically perched on top 
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WELL BUILD THE POST-WAR PLANE YOU WANT! 


E intend to plan our Bellanca 

planes for post-war tomor- 
row according to your ideas of 
what you will prefer to fly as pilot 
—or fly in as passenger. And so 
we've listed a number of ques- 
tions, which seem to us pretty 
fundamental, in our Aircraft 
Quiz. 

Make no mistake about it, we’re 
placing first things first. We're 
doing our share to win the war. 
Work at the Bellanca plants has 
been devoted to building the twin- 
engined AT-21-BL crew trainer, 
as well as vital Army Air Forces 
warplanes armament and compo- 


BELLANCA 


nents. Like yourself, we've gone 
all-out for Victory. But we're 
also planning for your peacetime 
needs. 

Our Aircraft Quiz has brought 
out the views and opinions of thou- 
sands who are looking ahead to 
post-war flying. This Quiz covers 
many important features in the 
design, construction and econom- 
ical operation of tomorrow’s pri- 
vate planes. It goes into speeds, 
range, weights, and loads—flight 
characteristics—types of con- 
struction — your personal expe- 
rience in flying — and many other 
questions that will help you in 


choosing the aircraft best suited 
to your peacetime plans. And these 
questions are so arranged that you 
can quickly check them off— Yes 
or No! Then, later, we'll send you 
the score-card of this Quiz. 

You'll find the Quiz most inter- 
esting. Possibly it will help you 
to clear your own thinking. And 
your answers will help at least 
one aircraft builder to supply the 
kind of peacetime plane you want. 
So—send us your name and 
address today and we'll mail the 
Aircraft Quiz promptly.... Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 5S 
New Castle, Delaware. 


Keep on Buying 
U. S. WAR BONDS 








mail sacks, which covered the 
entire cabins. All this mail and express 
is shipped out of Pittsburgh by airline as 
quickly as possible. It seemed evident 
that AAA needs some larger planes. 

There have been any number of pre- 
dictions on the future of the pickup. 
When they issued their report on the 
feeder-pickup situation, CAB Examiners 
William Madden and Albert Beitel reached 
the vonclusion that “no general expansion 
of air services incorporating only pickup 
operations should be authorized except 
in unusual cases where the needs of the 
postal service may require such an’ opera- 
tion. Expansion of pickup operations 
should generally be authorized only 
where a combination pickup and pas- 
senger service will be operated and de- 
veloped.” 

We'll venture no predictions on its 
future, except to say that it should prove 
invaluable in servicing inaccessible areas 
and general regions which have no air- 
ports. Whether passengers can be carried 
in safety and comfort in large planes 
must be further proved, we believe. 

But it’s an interesting operation. 
trip was an education. 


The 


Pennsylvania CAP Members 
Not Obligated to Join CAPL, 


State Commander Advises 


Lt. Col. William L. Anderson, com- 
manding the Pennsylvania Wing of the 
Civil Air Patrol, has issued a bulletin 
to all members of the state wing stating 
that CAP members are not obligated to 
join the Civil Air Patrol League which 
was organized recently as a New York 
corporation, 

Col. Anderson’s bulletin reads in part: 


_ “Recently in New York State there was 
incorporated an organization to be known 
as Civil Air Patrol League, Inc. This is 
a corporation separate and distinct from 
Civil Air Patrol. Little is known as to its 
actual purposes and intent, and from in- 
formation at hand, the League has been 
organized without the knowledge, consent 
or approval of any of the civilian mem- 
bers of Civil Air Patrol who have been 
carrying on the actual activities and as- 
signments of Civil Air Patrol. 

“Up to this time, there has been no 
initiation fee or dues for membership in 
Civil Air Patrol, and in accordance with 
present information there won’t be. Civil 
Air Patrol was organized and has been 
to date a strictly voluntary organization, 
and no one has endeavored to capitalize 
financially or otherwise on the Patrol’s 
outstanding past achievements. 

“This Headquarters commends all mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Wing who have 
given so unstintingly of their time, efforts 
and money to Civil Air Patrol, for their 
part in building the enviable reputation 
this organization enjoys. Each member 
of the Pennsylvania Wing is herewith 
notified that he need not pay any dues, 
initiation fees or solicit subscriptions in 
any other organization in order to main- 
tain his membership in Civil Air Patrol.” 

There have been reports of resignations 
or retirement of various officers of CAP, 
partly as a result of differences of opinion 
over the Civil Air Patrol League. 


Utility 


Believed Key to Growth 


of Private Plane Development 


Private flying, although suffering from 
the handicap of too much crystal gazing, 
is nevertheless on the threshold of a solid 
future which will parellel the evolution 
of the automobile, according to Joseph T. 
Geuting, Jr., vice president of General 
Aircraft Corp. and chairman of the per- 
sonal aircraft committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

During an interview with American 
Aviation in Los Angeles, Geuting stressed 
utility as the key to private aircraft de- 
velopment. “From a community and gen. 
eral public standpoint, the biggest factor 
for utility is provision of landing areas. 
‘Air Parks’ is the name we like to call 
these areas which are vastly different 
from costly terminals and facilities re- 
quired in commercial operations. 

“Already certain cities, such as Wichita 
and St. Louis, are making excellent head- 
way in mapping out utilitarian accom- 
modations for the private flyer. This 
means location of ‘Air Parks’ adjacent 
to shopping, recreation and business 


Simplification of regulations plus main- 
tenance and servicing facilities are next 
in importance, Geuting pointed out. “As 
for utility in the aircraft itself, that is 
solely the problem of the manufacturer 
and competition will bring the ideal 
planes—planes that are safe, stylish, color- 





‘Vest Pocket Trainer’ 














Earl H. Gertje, flight instructor at Falcon 
field, British training school operated by 
Southwest Airways at Mesa, Arizona, con- 
ducts his "ground flying" course with the aid 
of a “vest pocket Link trainer,” which he 
built to show cadets why they must use 
opposite rudder to compensate for devia- 
tion from the desired compass heading. The 
device duplicates in miniature the instrument 
panel of a Stearman training ship. 





LINK AVIATION DEVICES, Inc., has opened 
four regional offices on the West Coast, the 
Southwest, Southeast and Northeast. 
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ful, reliable and simple to operate as well 
as within the reach of the normal pocket- 
book.” 

He observed that the automobile was 
a complicated useless eccentricity until 
community action brought highways, 
service stations and other aids to travel, 
while the manufacturers themselves 
brought improvements and simplicity to 
the “horseless carriage.” 

Geuting is carrying out a marketing 
research program for his company, visit- 
ing major market areas of the country, 
to get a first-hand interchange of thought 
on flying potentials and plane require- 
ments. 


9 
Industry’s Manpower 
| 
Problems,Unchanged 
——- —-_- a ee 
By Draft Policies 

Final definition of Selective Service 
policies for the next few months indicates 
little alleviation of the manpower problem 
in the aircraft industry. Southern Cali- 
fornia airframe plants, a typical sample of 
the industry, estimate only .69 of one 
per cent of the employes in its average 
factory will be in the under-26 age group. 

The new regulations, which are em- 
bodied in Local Board Memorandum No. 
115 as amended May 12, are designed 
primarily to provide the Armed Services 
with men under 26. With the exception 
of 4-F’s, only those young men who are 
certified absolutely irreplaceable by both 
manufacturers and procurement agencies 
will be granted six months deferments. 

The status of 26 through 29-year-olds 
has been slightly relaxed but members of 
this age group can only be placed in 2-A 
or 2-B if they are found “necessary to 
and regularly engaged in” activities on 
the War Manpower Commission’s essen- 
tial list. Regardless of their present clas- 
sification, registrants in the over-30 group 
will be placed in 2-A or 2-B if they are 
participating in any activity in support of 
the war effort. Such an activity includes 
any job, skilled or unskilled, in both 
nationally and locally needed industries. 

Selective Service Director Hershey ex- 
plained that quotas will be assigned to 
State and local draft boards on the basis 
of the number of available 18 to 26-year- 
olds. It has become clear, however, that 
the new policies do not guarantee the 
intended result of delivering 18 to 26- 
year-olds to the Armed Services first, 
since inductions will be made from the 
pool of the 1-A’s on the basis of order 
number, without regard to age. Hershey 
admitted that men over 26 who have 
already passed pre-induction physical ex- 
aminations will probably be drafted first 
since most younger men have held oc- 
cupational deferments up to now and 
have not yet been examined. 

Hershey stated that replacement sched- 
ules are still applicable to men 26 through 
29 and should be recognized by local 
boards. The deferment granted under 
the amended regulation for any registrant 
who is reclassified 2-A or 2-B is still not 
more than six months. 
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lhe 2.7 Goodrich vtirline of The morn 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


Long known for its fast service between Chicago and Seattle, Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., has branched out into other importantactivities since the war began. 
Currently employing more people than any other domestic airline, Northwest 
operates two Bomber Modification Centers for the Army. In addition, North- 
west personnel were largely responsible for the establishment of the Army- 
controlled air route from Minneapolis to Alaska. 

Many B. F. Goodrich products fly Northwest's routes. De-Icers help 
keep their planes in year-round operation. Silvertown tires mean smoother 
take-offs and landings. Expander Tube Brakes give 
Northwest pilots excellent ground control. 


For their excellent record of service in both com- | Lh Wet Ot pede 


mercial and war activities we salute Northwest Air- 


lines, Inc.—this month's ‘“‘Airline of the Month.” BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 























NEWEST ICE PROTECTION DEVELOPMENT... 
the electrically heated propeller shoe 


Any pilot who has ever run into icing conditions 
without propeller ice protection knows why it’s so 
vital to safe flight. Without it, ice forms on the blades, 
causing loss of propeller thrust, unbalance, and ex- 
cessive engine vibration. Then, too, there is the dan- 
ger and annoyance caused by ice flying off in large 
chunks and hitting the windscreen or fuselage. 

It has long been felt that a blade covering which 
could be heated would be an efficient method of pro- 
tecting propellers against icing. This type of ice 
preventer would be particularly well suited for use 
on long-range military aircraft. 

Years ago, B. F. Goodrich engineers began de- 
velopment work on this type of blade covering. 
Today, the electrically heated propeller shoe is a 
reality ... and it has performed amazingly well. 


This new ice protection device containing syn- 
thetic rubber fits over and is cemented to the pro- 


MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 8O RUBBER 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 


peller blades’ leading edges. It covers the area of the 
leading edge, where icing usually occurs. Electrical 
current from a generator (which may be mounted 
on the hub) produces heat in the shoe material. A 
special construction of the shoe concentrates heat 
directly at the leading edge, where ice protection is 
most vital. Efficiency is promoted by electrical and 
heat insulation at the blade side of the shoe. 


The surface of the shoe is smooth, and conforms 
to the contour of the blade when cemented on. Thus 
there are no irregularities to upset airflow. Because 
the shoe keeps ice from forming, maximum thrust 
is preserved—unbalance and excessive engine vi- 
bration are minimized. The shoe also provides a 
highly abrasion-resistant covering for the blade. 

For more facts about this new electrically heated 
propeller shoe, write to The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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HEAT CONCENTRATION AT PROPELLER LEADING EDGE 


increases efficiency at lowest temperatures 






















Scores of test flights led to the de- 
velopment of a means of concentrating 
heat across that part of a propeller 
blade’s leading edge, where ice forms 
unfder severest flight conditions. In 
sketch A at right, is shown the way ice 
often forms under coldest tempera- 
tures. Note heavy concentration of ice 
at extreme edge. Sketch B indicates the 
greater area covered by ice under 
warmer conditions. This ice, being 
softer, melts at lower temperatures. 






































INNER PLY 








OUTER PLY 


ELECTRODE 











Simplicity keynotes the operation of the heated 
propeller shoe, as demonstrated in the sketch 
above. Note the location of the hub generator, 
which connects with electrodes in the shoe. 


Cross section of a heated propeller shoe (right), 
showing the heat concentration area and the in- 
sulation, which minimizes heat and current loss 
into the propeller blade. 
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1,/Thread Rivnut onto pull-up” stud 
until head of Rivnut touches anvil 
of heading tool. 
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WARREN 


2. Insert Rivnut into hole. When Riv- 
nut with key is used, be sure the key 
is indexed to enter the keyway pre- 
viously cut in metal. 
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tee, odd 
3. With tool at right angle to work, 
squeeze lever. This retracts “‘pull- 
up” stud into tool, which causes 
counterbored portion to bulge, form- 
ing a head against the blind side. 





RIVNUTS 


ARE IDEAL 
FASTENERS FOR..: 


e fillets and fairing 


@ access panels 
e flooring and upholstery 


@ wing panel closures 
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4. Unscrew “pull-up” stud, leaving 
threads of Rivnut intact and ready 
for use as a nut plate. 
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AMAHAAN 


5. Attaching accessory with screw is 
easy now. Rivnut threads grip 
screws firmly after upset. 








e door and window frames 





e bonding wires 


e clips, brackets, etc., 
for conduit 


panel board fixtures 


e light frames 


plastics 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW of the many uses for B. F. 


Goodrich Rivnuts in all stages of airplane construction 
and maintenance. They can be used as blind rivets, as 
nut plates for attachment, or both . . . they’re ready for 
use as received, without heat treatment or refrigeration 
... they’re light, strong, corrosion-resistant. Simple, 
one-piece construction keeps costs down and makes in- 
stallation so easy blind men can do it. Get the facts and 
find out how Rivnuts can help you make better aircraft 
and aircraft products faster. 


Just off the press! 


NEW FOLDER, “RIVNUT DATA,” contains a com- 


plete picture story on installation, and 
Rivnut uses, types, sizes and grip- 
ranges. For your copy, write to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. 0660, 
Akron, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich 


RIVNUT 


ITS A RIVET...ITS A NUT PLATE 
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CAB Calendar 


June 1—Oral argument in Den- 
ver-Los Angeles route case. (Docket 
519 et al). 

June 5—Pre-hearing conference 
on applications of T. E. Braniff 
and Braniff Airways, Inc. involving 
control of Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 
(Dockets 1360-1373). 

June 5—Prehearing conference on 
applications of TWA and American 
involving service between Cincinnati 
and New York. (Dockets 221 and 
395). 

June 6—Hearing on applications 
of Pan American Airways for Board 
approval of its stock holdings in 
China National. (Docket 1351) 
(Tentative). 

June %7—Pre-hearing conference 
on Oklahoma and Texas applica- 
tions, Wichita Falls Air Transport. 
(Docket 337 et al). 

June 9—Pre-hearing conference 
on New England applications, E. 
W. Wiggins Airways Inc. (Docket 
399 et al). 

June 12—Hearing on applications 
of Eastern, Delta, PCA, State Air- 
lines, Air Transport Corporation, 
American, Carolina Scenic Coach 
Lines, South East, Virginia Central, 
National, Seaboard, Colonial in 
Great Lakes-Florida cases. (Docket 
570 et al). 


June 19—Oral argument on De- 
troit-St. Louis-Memphis cases. 
(Document 303 et al). 

June 20—Pre-hearing conference 
on Florida applications, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. (Docket 489 et al). 


June 27—Prehearing conference 
on applications involving service in 
the North-Central states, Automatic 
Air Mail, Inc. (Docket 415 et al). 

July 17—Hearing on application 
of Postmaster General requesting 
award of air mail contracts to 
Alaska Airways, Inc. and Woodley 
Airways covering additional points 
in Alaska. (Docket 1315 et al) (Ten- 
tative). 

July 24—Hearing on application 
of American Airlines for Board ap- 
proval of its acquisition of control 
of American Export Airlines. 

Aug. 1—Hearing on applications 
in Pacific Coast cases, Oregon Air- 
ways, Inc. (Docket 250 et al) (Ten- 
tative). 
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Acquisition of Inland Line 


By Western Air Approved 


HE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 

in a three-way decision, approved May 
24 the acquisition of the control of the 
stock and assets of Inland Air Lines, Inc. 
by Western Air Lines, Inc. 

Approval is conditioned on Western 
agreeing to purchase at $2.53 a share the 
26,977 remaining outstanding shares of 
Inland stock from such stockholders as 
may be disposed to sell and upon Western 
submitting to the Board a satisfactory 
plan for taking over the assets and prop- 
erty of Inland in accordance with the 
agreement and the Board’s order. 

Under the original sales agreement, 
Western agreed to buy 137,241 or 83.57% 
shares of Inland stock at $2.65 a share. 
A supplemental agreement dated Dec. 2, 
1943 provides that a net of $19,905.24 is 
to be reimbursed to Western out of the 
escrow fund which reduces the purchase 
price by that amount. This reduced the 
price per share from $2.65 to $2.53. 

Chairman L. Welch Pogue and Oswald 
Ryan wrote the majority opinion in which 
they found that the purchase price pro- 
posed to be paid is not so disproportionate 


to the values actually attached to the 
property and business, including operat- 
ing right, as to be inconsistent with the 
public interest in the absence of any 
showing of specific injury thereto. Mem- 
bers Edward P. Warner and Harllee 
Branch concurred with Pogue and Ryan 
except as to that phase of the sales agree- 
ment whereby Western agreed to pay 
Richard Leferink and Marvin W. Landis 
of Inland $25,000 and $18,000 respectively 
during the 2% years from Oct. 7, 1943— 
the date the agreement was entered. 
Warner and Branch stated the agreement 
and the testimony do not show that pay- 
ment of these sums will be in return for 
bona fide services and hence it must be 
considered as a part of the price being 
paid by Western for the acquisition of 
Inland’s stock. 

Member Josh Lee dissented entirely on 
the basis that the proposed acquisition is 
inconsistent with the public intrest for 
the reasons that it would prevent, rather 
than promote, the development of an in- 
tegrated system of air transportation and 
would subject Western to an undesirable 
financial burden. 





West Indian Route Now In BOAC 
System With Resignation of Yerex 


RITISH WEST INDIAN Airways, 

operating between Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, to various British islands in the 
West Indies, has virtually passed into the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
system with the resignation of Lowell 
Yerex, founder of the company as man- 
aging director, and the issuance of addi- 
tional stock into British control. 

Yerex, a New Zealander who founded 
the TACA airline system in Central 
America, owned 60% of the stock at the 
time BWIA was organized. The board of 
directors issued additional stock some 
months ago which reduced the Yerex in- 
terest to 40% and it is understood he is 
turning most of this over to TACA in 
which TWA, Inc., Time, Inc. and other 
U. S. interests purchased stock last year. 


Thus TWA, through TACA, has an in- 
direct and small interest in BWIA. 

BWIA operates a Lockheed Lodestar 
and a Lockheed 12 between Trinidad and 
Barbados, Tobogo and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, all British owned. It 
is understood BOAC has actually had a 
representative on the BWIA board since 
its organization, and that BOAC will now 
represent BWIA in the United States. In 
London the director general of BOAC said 
in February that he considered BWIA part 
of the BOAC system. 

BWIA held a three-month temporary 
certificate to operate into Miami, but 
never opened service. The certificate was 
not renewed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 








Thunderbolt’s New Droppable Tanks 








PAA Affiliates Honored 


Six Latin American commercial airlines, 
affiliates of Pan American World Airways 
and the Latin American Division of Pan 
American Airways, have received the an- 
nual Inter-American Safety Awards pre- 
sented by the Inter-American Safety 
Council, Inc., an organization promoting 
industrial and commercial safety. The 
presentations were made in Washington 
May 24 at the Statler Hotel. 

The companies receiving awards were: 
Panair do Brasil; Compania Nacional 
Cubana de Aviacion, S. A.; Avianca; 
UMCA; Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
S. A.; Aerovias de Guatemala; and the 
Latin American division of PAA. 
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The Republic Thunderbolts new external tanks are in full view in this new photo. 
be dropped when empty or when the plane is on contact with the enemy. 
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A Woman Adds Charm to PAA’s 


New Latin-American Termina!s 


AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS’ current 

program of incorporating beauty and 
authentic native color in modern air 
terminals of Mexico and Central America 
is in the hands of a woman. She is 
Pamela May Drake, design consul in 
PAA’s Latin American Division. 

Already she has completed work on 
the city traffic office in Merida, Yucatan, 
and an air terminal building is under 
construction there. Ahead of her are 
terminal buildings in Nuevo Laredo, Car- 
men, Vera Cruz, Guadalajara, Oaxaca and 
Tapachula in Mexico; Managua in Nica- 
ragua; San Jose in Costa Rico, and San 
Salvador, San Salvador. 

For the petite “Pam” (she’s four feet 
11 inches) this large scale assignment will 
take all her know-how in design and 
public relations, which dates back to her 
working her way through the University 
of Washington’s School of Fine Arts as an 
interior decorator, her designing and ad- 
vertising copy work in Honolulu, New 
York, and Los Angeles. 

Native materials, skills and workers are 
used in every locale, with each terminal 
designed around the theme of that par- 
ticular area. As Miss Drake expresses it, 
“Pan American isn’t sending me to do 
anything fancy. This isn’t the popular 
conception of interior decoration. We're 
simply mapping out buildings for con- 
venience and practicality from the pas- 
senger’s comfort standpoint. At the same 
time, we’re recreating native color, be- 
cause to the air-minded Latin American, 
both the airplane and its terminal are 


,” 


‘theirs’. 


How Miss Drake Works: 


The Merida building typifies the plan- 
ning involved in Pan American’s program, 
and how Miss Drake goes about her job. 
_ Here, because Merida handles both 
international and national passengers, 


provision must be made for each category. 


Pam Drake works on-the-spot. 


It means duplicate waiting lounges, tick-t 
validations, baggage and express facilities, 
as well as customs, immigration, and 
health accommodations for international 
passengers. It was necessary that the 
modern sanitary facilities include separate 
toilets for international and national pas- 
sengers. 

Of Spanish colonial achitecture, the 
building has express facilities in the base- 
ment which was blasted from limestone, 
later used in the terminal’s construction. 
Passenger accommodations are on the first 
floor, while on the second floor a dining 
room and bar, circled by an open terraza, 
gives visiting Yucatans a full view of 
the landing field. 

Miss Drake worked with the native 
painters, carpenters, weavers, furniture 
and tile makers to create her materials 
for these interiors. One of the first things 
she learned in making appointments is 
that “manana” doesn’t mean “tomorrow”; 
it means “not today.” 

The workers, following her detailed 
drawings, carry on their individual 
projects for the terminal, while she goes 
to the next job. Later she will return to 
check the finished products. 


"Winged-World’ Design 

In the meantime, the tile makers are 
creating mosaics, which carry Pam’s 
winged-world design, for the floors. The 
weavers are patterning fabrics to cover 
the lounges and drape the windows, while 
the furniture maker is building frame- 
works for upholstered furniture, which 


will have reconditioned springs from 
automobile seats. (Pam discovered early 
the complete absence of upholstered 


furniture in Yucatan.) 


And the painter, whose murals will 
depict Mayan history for the passenger 
waiting rooms and Yucatan big game 
hunting scenes for the <é‘rport diners, 
will first use water colors. Then two 





Ernesto Lehne Photo. 


In above photo, she is shown with a Yucatan painter and 





artisan, known as Zapata (left), as he Id 
At Miss Drake's right is R. Medina, Merida Traffic 


downtown traffic office in Merida. 


an emblem which will go on roof of CMA's 


manager for CMA. 


SO 
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EAL, Braniff, NAL Honored 


Sixteen of the 17 airlines listed in 
the National Safety Council’s Air 
Transport Safety Contest flew 1,225,- 
000,000 passenger-miles without a 
fatality last year. The Group A 
award went to Eastern Air Lines, 
which flew 635,000,245 passenger- 
miles on regular schedule without 
casualty. Braniff Airways flew 232,- 
283,741 passenger-miles without mis- 
hap, receiving the Group B award. 
It was Braniff’s fourth consecutive 
win. National Airlines led the 
Group C airlines with a total of 
59,641,599 passenger-miles. National 
was a first-time winner. 











PAA Reopens North Route 


Pan American Airways reopened sum- 
mer service across the North Atlantic 
May 17. The airline’s Clippers flew the 
southern routes during the winter months. 





years later the scenes will be redone in 
oils. Reason for this seemingly lengthy 
procedure is the fact that paints will peel 
unless the native stone is allowed to dry 
thoroughly—that’s a two-year period. 
Another lesson, pointed out by Miss 
Drake is selection of wood in each locality 
which is properly aged and resistant to 
termites. In the Yucatan, cedar was the 
answer, so Pam developed a method of 


staining to get the desired coloring in 
furniture and woodwork. 
There’s another feature to which she 


points with pride. The terminal will have 
the first modern kitchen in Yucatan—all 
electric. However, the job doesn’t end 
with the installation. Cooks will be in- 
structed to use the electric stove instead 
of native charcoal stoves. By the same 
token, they will be trained in mainte- 
mance of the building. Pam, with a 
typical woman’s touch, has _ provided 
plenty of closet space, both for brooms 
and employes’ clothes. 

One more first for Yucatan is the pas- 
senger check room, where passengers on 
a brief stop-over may check their lug- 
gage to take advantage of a short visit 
to Merida and Chi Chen Itza. 

Big Assignment Waiting 

So with this job underway, Pam is 
busy in Nuevo Laredo, making estimates, 
dealing with workmen, drawing up her 
“on-the-spot” furnishings. It will be a 
long time before she returns to her Los 
Angeles home. However, one thing is 
certain, she’ll walk into a big assignment 
when she returns. For the work she 
projected last summer for Station Man- 
ager S. E. Judd at Pan American’s new 
Burbank terminal won for her the Latin 
American assignment. 

Heading the entire design program are 
Vice President Wilbur L. Morrison, chief 
of the Latin American Division, and 
Frank P. Powers, regional director for 
PAA. R. L. Mitchell, district airways 
superintendent of Mexico and Central 
America for PAA and airways head for 
Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, is directly in 
charge, coordinating with E. R. Silliman, 
managing director, and R. BeCerra Soto, 
manager of CMA, respectively; F. O. 
Willy and Harold Dobbs, traffic managers 
for CMA and PAA, respectively. 
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FULL COLOR POSTER ENLARGEMENTS (30" x 40") 
OF “COURTESY IS NOT UNPATRIOTIC” 


ene we have received many 
requests for reprints of this mag- 
azine advertisement for posting in 
offices, stores, etc., we have made 
30” x 40” posters of it. It is yours for 
the asking as long as the supply lasts. 


Correspondents tell us that they wish 


to use this advertisement to impress 
upon their employees “the importance 
of courtesy”; that in times like these 
there is need to be “reminded of our 


social obligations” and that “we do 
want to retain our customer good-will 


in time of war.” The enlargements are 





in full color, suitable for tacking upon 
walls or for framing. To get yours, 
simply send a note on your business 
letterhead addressed to Advertising 
Department, American Airlines, Inc., 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN AIRLINES IJuc. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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CAL Opposes Braniff’s 
‘Trade Area’ Plan 








[DETERMINED OPPOSITION to the 
Braniff “trade area” plan for feeder 
airlines broke out May 11 at a Civil 
Aeronautics Board prehearing conference 
on applications for new or amended air 
transport routes in the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

The opposition was voiced by Terrell 
C. Drinkwater, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Continental Air Lines, 
Inc. to the proposal of Frontier Airlines, 
of Denver—a company which was or- 
ganized under the guiding influence of 
T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Air- 
ways. Under the organization set-up, 
Braniff Airways subscribed for 25% of 
the capital stock, with the balance taken 
hy business men of the trade area. 

While claiming that his company was 
not interested in entering the feeder line 
business and therefore was not oppos- 
ing the majority of the applicants in the 
instant proceeding, Drinkwater stated his 
company wanted ‘to be on record as defi- 
nitely opposing the granting of any certifi- 
cate to a company having a connection 
with Braniff. 

“It is not sound policy to permit the 
creation of an organization on paper, 
without any aeronautical experience 
whatsoever, merely for the purpose of 
making application for a franchise and 
if successful in obtaining such a franchise 
then to sell stock to the public under the 
guidance of an existing major carrier 
such as Braniff,” Drinkwater said. 

Drinkwater stated that he was advised 
that Frontier Airlines has been organized 
by a group of civic-minded citizens of 
Denver, practically all of whom are 


identified with either investment, bank- 
ing or the stock and bond business. By 
contract, he stated most of the other ap- 
plicants in the proceeding were engaged 
in some form of the aviation business, 
many as fixed base operators. 

Continental, he said, took the position 
that Braniff was without authority to 
participate in such a trade area system 
unless it first obtained the approval of 
the Board. Further, Drinkwater con- 
tended that Braniff should have delayed 
action in sponsoring these trade area 
systems until the Board announced its 
policy based on the local-feeder-pick-up 
investigation. It was at that hearing that 
Braniff first announced its plans for the 
trade area systems. 

Contending that the Braniff proposals 
were not in the interest of a rational 
system of air transportation, Drinkwater 
said his company would request that 
Braniff Airways be compelled to furnish 
copies of all contracts, agreements, both 
oral and written, with Frontier Airlines, 
a statement of the amounts that have been 
spent and charged to Braniff, a statement 
of Braniff’s relationship to other similar 
corporations promoted by Braniff in Kan- 
sas City, Oklahoma City, Corpus Christi, 
lists of stockholders and other specific 
information regarding finances, stock 
sales, legal fees and other promotional 
costs. 

. Morris Shafroth, counsel for Frontier, 
told the conference that his company was 
organized as a civic enterprise, fostered 
by the Denver Chamber of Commerce and 
leading citizens of the Denver trade area. 
He told the meeting that the subscribers 








Attend AA’s Regional Traffic Meeting 











Regional traffic managers of American Airlines met recently in New York City, for a two-day 
ession with bers of the general office staff, to discuss current problems and formulate 
procedures to establish the best methods to assure efficient handling of passengers and 





cargo under existing wartime conditions. 


Pictured above: (Seated) left to right, L. W. King, 


Central traffic manager; J. A. Tompkins, Southern traffic manager; Stanley G. King, vice 
president and general manager, American Airlines de Mexico; J. D. Hungerford, manager- 
schedules and tariffs; Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice president-traffic; Ralph S. Maugham, 
asst. to the vice president-traffic; T. P. Gould, manager-reservations and ticket offices. 
(Standing) left to right, W. Nelson Bump, New England traffic manager; C. A. Stevens, 
manager-advertising department; Willis G. Lipscomb, general traffic manager; H. J. Lyall, 
Eastern traffic manager; A. R. Bone, Jr., Western Traffic manager and J. Herman Theilig, 
manager-agency department. 
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lived all through the trade area and that 
the company was not under the control 
of Braniff Airways or anyone else. 

“We have no contract with Braniff and 
all accounts and expenses are being paid 
by Frontier. I feel that the attack made 
by Continental is wholly unjustified as 
we will demonstrate when this case goes 
to hearing,” Shafroth said. 


Gerald P. O’Grady, counsel for Braniff 
Airways, stated if there was any ques- 
tion of the matter of control, his com- 
pany would be willing to submit what- 
ever proof is necessary to clear up this 
point. 


At the time the conference was held, 
Braniff Airways had fostered the organi- 
zation of trade area companies at Kansas 
City, Mo., at Oklahoma City, Okla. and 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and announcement 
had been made of its plans to form at 
least six more similar companies in the 
larger cities on its trunkline system. 


Favor Denver Hearing 


The prehearing conference brought out 
the usual divergence of opinion as to the 
date for the next step in the proceedings 
—the exchange in exhibits. The sug- 
gestions ranged from a minimum of 45 
days to 90 days. There was general 
unanimity of opinion that the hearing 
should be held in the Denver area. Ex- 
aminers William J. Madden and F. D. 
Moran said they would relay these sug- 
gestions to the Board. The formal hear- 
ing probably cannot be assigned until 
early fall. 

During the course of the conference 
counsel for Colorado Airways informed 
the examiners the company had changed 
its name to Colorado Air Lines, Inc. The 
company now operates an intra-state air 
transport line in Colorado—an enterprise 
which is being closely watched by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Examiner Madden told the applicants of 
the desire to hold down the number of 
city witnesses at the hearing. There are 
some 210 cities named on the proposed 
routes of the 20 applicants and Madden 
pointed out that obviously witnesses could 
not be heard from every town. He asked 
that so-called city exhibits and _testi- 
mony be reduced to writing and incor- 
porated into the record by reference. 


Paul Reiber, public counsel, explained 
the type of data which public counsel 
would submit to save a duplication of 
effort on the part of all of the applicants. 

Western Air Lines, Inc. and Inland Air 
Lines, Inc. are the only two certificated 
carriers that are applicants in this pro- 
ceeding. In addition to Continental, 
United, Mid-Continent and Braniff filed 
appearances and probably will be inter- 
venors, 

Applicants in the proceeding are: Air- 
way Motor Coach Lines, Inc.; Burlington 
Transportation Co.; Colorado Air Lines, 
Inc.; Pueblo Air Service; Consolidated 
Airlines; Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad; Inter-State Transit Lines; 
Jackson, Jackson and Drapela; Midwest 
Airways, Mountain States Aviation, Inc.; 
Ray Wilson; Rio Grande Motor Ways; 
Rocky Mountain Motor Co.; Salt Lake 
Transit Co.; Thomas Air Service; Grey- 
hound Skyways; Massey and Ransom 
Flying Service; Western Air Lines and 
Inland Air Lines. All but two or three 
of the applicants were represented at the 
prehearing conference. 
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Southern soil is a miracle of Nature. It produces 
America’s entire crop of sugar cane, peanuts and 
sweet potatoes, virtually all its cotton, tobacco and 
rice, half its peaches, and vast quantities of a thou- 
sand other crops. Fast-growing forests, another 
major. soil product of the area, have a great new 
role as a source of paper, rayon, and plastics. 
Southern soil-power is a bulwark of our Nation. 


Already a powerful giant, Southern Agriculture is 
destined to grow far greater. In years to come our 
industry will depend upon the soil for increasing 
quantities of its raw materials. And the South, with 
its longer growing seasons and its rich, warm soil, 


. SOUMOU MIRACLE-WORKER 





will supply an ever-larger percentage of these 
industry-supporting materials. 


For 20 years, Delta Air Lines has been serving 
Southern Agriculture. Those who fly by Delta see 
its glorious panorama—the fascinating patterns 
traced by ploughs, the bright stretch of growing 
things, and the vast green forests. Delta’s plans 
for expanded postwar operations give thorough 
consideration to the future needs of Southern 
Agriculture for rush delivery of choice, perishable 
food products to distant cities, and for swifter and 
more enjoyable flights to major markets, in the 
North as well as in the South. 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH...SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 





DALLAS SHREVEPORT 
e 
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Women in Air Transport 











(This is the seventeenth of a series of articles 
on women who are doing an outstanding but 
little publicized job for the U. S. airlines.) 





ARIE CELESTE HADLEY is another 

woman with an important airline job. 
She has charge of all traffic personnel 
problems for American Airlines’ entire 
system. 

Miss Hadley joined Universal Airlines 
in 1929, a few months before it became 
part of American Airways, the present 
company’s immediate predecessor. Before 
entering aviation, she had attended school 
in St. Louis and had gone to work as 
secretary in a lumber brokerage firm at 
$65 a month. She was getting $175 when 
aviation beckoned, and she took a secre- 
tarial job with Universal. 

Miss Hadley persuaded American to 
graduate her from secretary to the vice 
president in charge of sales, advertising 
and publicity (Charles Rheinstrom) to 
the position of saleswoman in the St. 
Louis office. Within a few months she 
was one of the five top sellers in the en- 
tire system and led the group of cities in 
the same class as St. Louis, such as Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia. A course in art and interior 
decorating helped her on one phase of 
her activities—designing the company’s 
windows—and three times she won an 
award from the company for having the 
most effective window display in any of 
AA’s 57 stations. 

Although she isn’t a pilot, riding in a 
transport has become almost second na- 
ture to her. While she was secretary to 
Rheinstrom, she often got on a plane with 
him when he was suddenly called out of 
town, rode with him to his destination, 
taking dictation all the way, then got off 
and doubled back to New York. 

In September, 1942, she was made traffic 
manager of AA’s St. Louis office, and 
when the personnel department was re- 
orgamized recently she was called ‘from 
St. Louis to head up all personnel prob- 
lems in traffic throughout the entire sys- 
tem. 
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Last fortnight we took a very interesting and educational trip over part of All 


American Aviation’s air mail pickup system . . . We have tried to describe the trip 
elsewhere in this issue . . . One thought now comes to mind: why doesn’t a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board make a trip over AAA? . . The Board members 
have been getting around, viewing different operations, but none of them has ridden 
with AAA . . The pickup system is so different from other forms of air trans- 
portation that at least one of the men who has the final say-so on route extensions, 
mail pay, etc., should get some first-hand knowledge . . C. Edward Leasure, chief 
of the examiners, has made the trip and now we urge a Board member to do like- 
wise . . . CAB Member Josh Lee has taken a very commendable interest in feeder 
development, so we’d like to nominate him as being the logical one to follow through 
. . . And we'd like to be the first to interview him after the trip How 
about it, Mr. Lee? .. . 
s 


Proudest airline executive today is Paul Collins, president of Northeast 
Airlines . . . He and his son, Paul Collins, Jr., are the only father-and-son 
members of the Caterpillar Club . . . You have to bail out of the plane to 
become a member . . . Paul Sr. became eligible in 1928 when he bailed out of a 
mail plane he was flying . . . Paul Jr., who is in the Army Air Forces, was 
forced to jump this year when the plane he was ferrying to Alaska became 
disabled . ° 

7 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has resumed food service And we want to 
congratulate the company on at least one of its meals . . . We took an early morning 
plane to Pittsburgh last fortnight, and the breakfast was delicious . . If the rest 
of the meals are as good, we must ride more often . . We also want to nominate 
TWA as serving the best hot chocolate as a “snack” meal . 


The turnover in CAB lawyers has been terrific since the war started ... 
Many have gone into the service and news is slow in trickling back . . . We’re 
pleased to report, however, that the Board has at least one “fighting lawyer” 
. . . He’s Capt. Joe Paul, Marine Corps, who has been in the South Pacific 
since early last year . . . It may also be news to you that John Marshall, former 
CAB examiner and assistant to CAB Vice Chairman Edward Warner, has just 
been promoted to lieutenant colonel . . . Johnny is stationed in Washington .. . 


One of our news sources tells us this story, which should be amusing to airline 
men with children . . . Web Talbot, four-year-old son of Western Air Lines’ Coun- 
selaire Jan Talbot, recently suffered flight space problems while traveling with his 
grandmother from Spokane to Los Angeles . . They finally arrived late at night 
and Jan whisked the young one off to bed, telling him to be sure to say his prayers 
. . . The youngster, who had so gentlemanly escorted his grandmother on the long 
trip, looked up seriously and said: “I don’t have to pray for space tonight, do 
I Mother?” .. . e 


Three priority passengers recently boarded one of TWA’s eastbound flights 
at Chicago . .. Their names formed a nice combination—Hale, Frost and 
Reck . . . Nothing happened to the flight, we are happy to report . 


This issue marks the seventh anniversary of American Aviation . And how 
this busimess has grown in those seven years . . We hauled a copy of our issue 
of June 1, 1937 out of the files just to see what was going on back in those days 
. . . Here’s a quick fill-in: The Post Office Dept. was set to advertise five new air 
mail contracts (Washington-Buffalo, Winslow-San Francisco, Jacksonville-Mobile, 
Pittsburgh-Chicago and Houston to Corpus Christi and San Antonio) Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiners had recommended denial of American Air- 
lines’ application to start passenger-express service between Detroit and Cincinnati 
and Detroit and Indianapolis . . . Wyoming Air Service was about to sell the Denver- 
Cheyenne section of its route to United, and Pueblo-Denver to Varney Air Trans- 
port . . . American had started a new advertising campaign, telling wives that there 
would be “Fewer Husbandless Nights” if hubby flew on his business trips 
Douglas Aircraft had just released size and performance data on the DC-4... 
The industry had its problems then, but it also has them now—and they’ve multiplied 


by more than seven. . ‘ 
Eric Bramley 


American Aviation for June 1, 1944 
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After Victory you can land your Piper Cub at Fairville 
and countless other towns which are building landing 
facilities today. These communities are looking ahead to 
the coming air age—providing flying facilities for their 
sons and daughters upon their return from the Service. 

Fairville’s landing area is modest—just a simple, 
straight sod strip. But there’s ample room for expansion 
as traffic warrants. 





Is your town ready to fly? For its citizens’ convenience, 
increased business and many other benefits, your town 
should plan landing facilities now! A new booklet, 
“What Your Town Needs for the Coming Air Age”, 
gives the why, where and how of building landing facili- 
ties. For your free copy, write Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, Department 
AA64W, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 





GET YOUR AVIATION BOOKLET—“Piper Cub .. . In War and In 
Peace”’. Full color, 32 pages. Covers history of light plane. Piper Cub 
planes, coming air age, how to fly. Enclose 10c in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling. Write Piper Aircraft Corporation, Department 
AA64, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Témm. SOUND FILM—*"The Construction of a Light Airplane”. For 
distribution points write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids, Extension 
Services, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


© 
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Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 
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Two Newly Formed Trade Area 


Airlines Petition for Routes 


WO OF THE NEWLY formed trade 

area airline companies sponsored by 
Braniff Airways, Inc., filed formal ap- 
plications with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board during the past fortnight. 

Frontier Airways, Inc., of Denver, filed 
its application on the opening of the pre- 
hearing conference on Rocky Mountain 
routes May 10. This company, of which 
J. Fred Brown, is president, asked for 
routes in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. 

The other company to file is Houston 
Airways, Inc., of Houston, Texas, which 
asked for routes in Texas and Louisiana. 

A brief summary of the applications 
filed during the past two weeks period 
follows: : 


Armored Motor Co. Ine. 


This applicant of Medical Arts Building, 
‘Memphis, Tenn. has filed an _ application 
wherein it proposes to perform by airplane 
the equivalent of an “armored car’ service 
in the transportation of valuables, including 
money, currency, checks and papers relating 
thereto. The company asks to operate an “On 
Call” service in the states of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Julian Bondurant is president of 
the company and he states his firm has been 
engaged in surface transportation of valuables 
for 10 years. Special aircraft, designed for 
the safe transportation of valuables, would be 
used. (Docket 1387) 


Austin Airlines 


This company through Homer D. Owens and 
George H. Kies, 511 Norwood Building, Austin, 


Tex., has filed an application for a circular 


air transport route originating and terminating 
in Austin, via Bryan, Huntsville, Conroe, Hous- 
ton, Beaumont, Jasper, Lufkin, Tyler, Corsi- 
cana, Waco and Temple. Total route mileage 
is 691. Applicant asks a certificate to carry 
persons, property and mail and proposes to use 
single or twin-engine aircraft. Docket 1393) 


Brinckerhoff Flying Service 


George and Laura Brinckerhoff, College Park, 
Md. filed for this company for air transport 
of persons, property and mail from Washing- 
ton to New York, via Easton, Salisbury, Reho- 
both Beach, Cape May, Atlantic City and Red 
Bank—a route covering 285 miles . Conven- 
tional type aircraft would be used. The com- 
pany has been engaged in war training ac- 
tivities. (Docket 1389) 


Frontier Airways, Inc. 


This applicant of 1005 First National Bank 
Building, Denver (2) Col., asked for circular 
routes originating and terminating in Denver 
as follows: Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Walsenburg, Trinidad, Raton, Alamosa, Farm- 
ington, Durango, Montrose, Gunnison, Salida, 
Leadville; Denver, Ft. Morgan, Wray, Good- 
land, Colby, McCook, North Platte, Ogallala, 
Sidney, Sterling, Ft. Morgan, Denver, Greeley, 
Cheyenne, Scottsbluff, Alliance, Chadron, 
Douglas, Ft. Collins. Other proposed routes 


would provide air service for Grand Junction, 
Glenwood Springs, 


Boulder, Craig, Rock 


Springs, Rawlins, Casper and Laramie. (Docket 
1390) 


Grays Harbor Lines 


Applicant of Aberdeen, Washington—a bus 
operator, filed for seven air transport routes 
which originate and terminate in Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam, Wash. One of the routes would 
operate in the Puget Sound area and serve the 
Pacific ports of Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bell- 
ingham, Vancouver, Victoria and Port Angeles. 
E. L. Skeel is managing partner of the busi- 
ness. A certificate to transport by air passen- 
bers, mail and property is asked. Both land 
and seaplanes would be used. (Docket 1388) 


Joe T. Hinkle 


Joe T. Hinkle of Squadron VNI1, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Norman, Okla., filed an applica- 
tion for a certificate to transport by “ir mail, 
persons and property over five feeder routes, 
three of which originate and terminate in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. One of the other routes 
lists Oklahoma City as one terminal with 
Texarkana, Ark., as the other. The fifth route 
would operate between Oklahoma City and 
Wichita, Kan. Applicant states he proposes 
to form a corporation known as the Okla- 
homa Southern Air System. (Docket 1391) 


Houston Airways 


Applicant of Gulf Building, Houston 2, Tex., 
filed for a air route for transport of persons, 
maii and property from Houston via Cleveland, 
Livingston, Lufkin, Nacogdoches, Rusk, Jack- 
sonville, Palestine, Crockett, Trinity, Hunts- 
ville, New Waverly, Conroe, Hearne, Cameron, 
Rockdale, Bryan, College Station, Giddings, 
Brenham, Navasota, Rosenberg, Eagle Lake, 
Yoakum, Cuero, Victoria, Port Lavaca, Palacios, 
Bay City, Wharton, Texas City, Galveston, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Liberty and Orange. 
all in Texas, and Lake Charles, Jennings, 
Crowley, Eunice and DeQuincy in Louisiana. 
The application was signed by Gus S. Wortham, 
president, who stated that 25% of the $100,000 
of capital stock has been subscribed by Braniff 
Airways, Inc. (Docket 1394) 


J. I. Leak 


J. I. Leak, 1021 Oneota St., Ocala, Fla., filed 
for two routes, one between Miami and Louis- 
ville, Ky., via numerous intermediate points, 
the other between the same two terminals, via 
a different group of intermediate stops. Total 
mileage of the two routes is 2,301. The ap- 
plicant asks for a certificate to carry passen- 
gers, mail and property and would use 10 
passenger Boeings and Douglas DC-3’s. Ap- 
plicant states he was formerly employed by 
Southeastern Greyhound Bus Co., at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines in Washington, D. C. (Docket 1392) 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc. 


This applicant of Suite 950, 714 West 
Olympia Boulevard, Los Angeles, filed an ap- 
plication for air transport of mail, persons and 
property over six feeder routes in the Los 
Angeles-San Diego area. The routes asked 
are between Los Angeles and terminal points, 
Blythe, Yuma, San Ysidro, Santa Maria and 
Taft and between San Diego and Barstow. 
Clarence M. Belinn is president of the com- 
pany. The applicant proposes to use multi- 
engine aircraft. (Docket 1408) 


Palmer Airlines 


This company of Great Barrington, 
filed an application for numerous air 


Mass. 
trans- 
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port routes, both in scheduled and non-sched- 
uled service, for carriage of property and 
mail between Pittsfield, Mass. and the follow- 
ing termini: Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Antonio, Houston, Miami, 
Galveston, Boston, Bangor, Portland, Montreal 
and Quebec, via scores of intermediate points. 
Applicant proposes to use helicopters and other 
suitable aircraft and coordinate the air trans- 


portation with its trucking service. Some 
19,000 miles of routes are requested. (Docket 
1405) 
Panagra 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. filed an 


application with CAB asking for a temporary 
permit to carry passengers between Chiclayo 
and Iquitos, Peru—a distance of approximately 
513 statute miles. The company now has on 
file an application for a permanent certificate 
to engage in scheduled operations both direc- 
tions from Chiclayo, Peru and Ramon Castilla, 
Peru to the Peruvian-Brazilian border, via the 
intermediate points of Chachapoyas, Moyo- 
bamba, Yurimaguas and Iquitos. Need for im- 
mediate service is based on the isolation of 
Iquitos, which lies in an area producing rich 
natural resources, the application stated. 
(Docket 1403) 


Puget Sound Airways, Inc. 

applicant of 410 American Building, 
Wash. filed an application for a 
certificate to transport persons, property and 
mail over four routes, originating in Seattle 
and terminating at Bremerton, Hoquiam-Aber- 
deen, Bellingham and Bow Lake. Several in- 
termediate points are asked and amphibian 
and seaplanes would be used. (Docket 1402) 


This 
Seattle, 


Skyway Transportation, Inc. 
Applicant of 20 Hamilton Ave., Paterson, 
N. J. filed for 12,063 miles of air transport 
routes which would extend from N. J. to the 
Pacific coast and cities on the Gulf. Termini 
of routes asked are: Paterson to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Antonio, Miami and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul; Boston to New Orleans and 
Washington, D. C. to Tampa. A certificate to 
carry property and mail is requested. Appli- 
cant also seeks to engage in non-schedule op- 
erations over much of the same territory as 
well as charter and non-scheduled operations 
in Mass. and R. I. Multi-engine aircraft and 

helicopters would be used. (Docket 1409). 


Southwest Airways Co. 

This company through James G. Ray, vice- 
president, filed an application requesting Board 
approval of its ownership, management and 
operation of certain phases of aeronautics 
other than an air carrier, for approval of its 
consolidation or merger with other corpora- 
tions engaged in aeronautics and for approval 
of certain existing interlocking relationships. 
(Docket 1404) 


United Air Lines, Inc. 

This carrier filed its application for a route 
between Seattle and Anchorage, via Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, Yukutat. (Docket 1406) A map 
of this route will be found on page 71. 


Walatka Air Service 
John Walatka, of the Walatka Air Service, 
filed an application for an exemption order 
so as to permit immediate inauguration of 
service between Dillingham and Good News 
Bay, Alaska, pending a CAB decision in the 
applicant’s Docket Nc. 1309. (Docket 1401) 
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Real production line P-38’s and Venturas are 
guinea pigs for air corps mechanics at Lock- 
heed’s factory service schools. These few planes 
will never see combat like other Lockheeds—but 
because of them others will fly oftener and longer. 


Lockheed Trains Specialists 


In the Lockheed-operated schools Army and 
Navy ground crews become specialists—expert 
in their knowledge of the Army’s fighting P-38 
or the Navy’s tough PV-1 Ventura. Under the 
supervision of company instructors, they learn 
the mechanics of maintenance, repair and 


Guinea pigs for grease monkeys 





overhaul, as well as special tricks for keeping 
Lockheeds in fighting trim. 


400 Experts a Month 


Each month 400 new experts leave Lockheed 
to go to advanced air bases. The lessons they 
learned in the classroom now are applied to 
formidable warplanes. Today they are work- 
ing for victory—but their training has lasting 
benefit. At war’s end they will find their place 
in the air age to follow. For then, as now, Lock- 
heed will build planes, get them ready to fly, and 
keep them flying. 


LooK«x r0 Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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CAB Sets Procedures in Motion 
To Hear 102 Air Route Proposals 


A DMRUSTRATIVE procedures for 
bringing 102 applications for new or 
amended air routes to formal hearing 
were set in motion by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board on May 10 when Chief Exam- 
iner C. Edward Leasure set the dates for 
five pre-hearing conferences. 

The applications involved cover pro- 
posals for air service in widely separate 
areas, ranging from New England on the 
north, Florida on the South, Minnesota 
and Nebraska in the north-central states 
and Oklahoma and Texas in the south- 
west. 

Announcement of the prehearing con- 
ference dates caught some of the appli- 
cants entirely by surprise although in all 
cases, a low docket number, signifying an 
early filing date, heads the list for each 
particular area. Some applicants have in- 
dicated that they will ask for a consider- 
able delay between the pre-hearing con- 
ference and the date to exchange exhibits 
because of work to be done in preparing 
their cases. 

A prehearing conference on TWA’s 
Docket 221 and American’s 395 involving 
service between Cincinnati and New York 
was set for June 5. This prehearing con- 
ference was originally scheduled in 1941 
but was never held due to the Board’s 
freeze order following Pearl Harbor. 

The Oklahoma and Texas applications 
are set for prehearing conference June 7 
and involve the following applicants and 
docket numbers: 

337, Wichita Falls Air Transport; 567, 
Southwest Feeder Airlines, Inc.; 886, 
Southwest Airways Co.; 917, Greyhound 
Skyways, Inc.; 943, Braniff Airways, Inc.; 
951, Bowen Airways; 967, Frisco Trans- 
portation Co.; 972, Texas Airlines; 975, 
Delta Air Corp.; 976, Sunshine Airlines; 
982, Denco Bus Lines, Inc.; 1024, Mid- 
Continent Air Lines, Inc.; 1053, Texas- 
New Mexico Air Lines; 1077, Dixie Motor 
Coach Corp.; 1078, 1299, Aviation Enter- 
prises, Ltd. 

1103, Eagle Airlines, Inc.; 1111, Clarence 
E. Page; 1130, Magnolia Airways; 1181, 
Parks Air College, Inc.; 1193, Fulwood 
and Roquemore; 1183, Dixie Air Transport 
Co., Inc.; 1208, Aircraft Sales Co.; 1281, 
Union Bus Lines; 1285, South Central Air 
Transport, Inc.; 1316, Leon W. Schwarck; 
1224, 1325, Watkins and Rutledge; 1344, 
Jack Neal and Son; 1367, Consolidated 
Airlines, Inc. 

Applications involving service in New 
England area are to be considered at a 
prehearing conference June 9. Those in- 
cluded follow: 

399, 526, E. W: Wiggins Airways, Inc.; 
539, Mayflower Airlines, Inc.; 674, Page 
Airways, Inc.; 692, New England Airlines, 
Inc.; 813, Colonial Airlines, Inc.; 871, 1084, 
Northeast Airlines, Inc.; 904, Skyway: Cor- 
poration; 917, Greyhound Skyways, Inc.; 
978, Peter Picknelly; 981, Arthur J. Heiser; 
1004, Vermont Transit Co.; 1009, Air 
Transportation Co.; 1018, Henry G. Bowen; 
1019, Putnam Airlines; 1093, White Circle 
Lines, Inc.; 1219, Boston, Worcester and 
New York Railway Co.; 1222, F. S. Willey 
& Co.; 1239, All American Aviation; 1250, 
Max Dach; 1266, R. E. Guerin Trucking 
Co.; 1297, Hylan Flying Service, Inc.; 1356, 
Norseman Air Transport. 

The Florida applications are set for con- 


ference June 20 and involve the follow- 


ing: 

489, 592, Eastern Air Lines, Inc.; 548, 
731, 1384, National Airlines, Inc.; 675, City 
of Melbourne, Fla.; 917, Greyhound Sky- 
ways, Inc.; 1062, Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines; 1116, Florida Motor Lines Corp.; 
1234, Beach Motor Transit Co.; Southeast 
Airlines Feeder Service, 1330. 

The prehearing conference on applica- 
tions proposing service in the North-Cen- 
tral states is scheduled for June 27 and 
involves the following applicants: 

415, 735, 760, 852, Automatic Air Mail, 
Inc.; 583, 1214, United Air Lines, Inc.; 586, 
Mercury Development Corp.; 637, Hanna- 
ford Aircraft Co.; 677, 884, Mid-Continent 
Airlines, Inc.; 829, Des Moines Flying 
Service, Inc.; 917, The Greyhound Sky- 
ways, Inc.; 932, American Airlines, Inc.; 
992, Mutual Trucking Co.; 1013, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corp.; 1064, 1073, 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc.; 
1095, Northwest Airlines, Inc.; 1117, 1118, 
Central States Aviation Corp.; 1124, Belt 
Aviation, Inc.; 1156, Racine-Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc.; 1181, Parks Air College, Inc.; 
1185, Plaza Express Co., Inc.; 1211, Iowa 
Airplane Co.; 1254, Gateway City Trans- 
fer Co., Inc.; 1265, Clear Ridge Aviation, 
Inc.; 1272, Midwest Airways, Inc.; 1273, 
Maxwell Elmert McCornoch; 1283, Mandel 
Brothers, Inc.; 1302, South Suburban Safe- 
way Lines, Inc.; 1305, The Dayton Com- 
pany; 1329, Braniff Airways, Inc.; 1367, 
Consolidated Airlines, Inc. 





No Early Hearings 
Seen on Caribbean 
Route Applications 


Prospects for an early hearing on ap- 
plications for new routes in the Latin 
American-Caribbean area appear to have 
waned as a result of action last week on 
the part of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in postponing all further procedures in- 
definitely. 

C. Edward Leasure, chief CAB Exam- 
iner, took this action after a number of 
applicants indicated their inability to 
exchange exhibits by June 1—the post- 
poned deadline date. As a result no new 
date was set for the exchange of exhibits 
and it is believed that hearing procedures 
will be held in abeyance for sometime to 
come. 

While manpower shortages in many of 
the ‘offices undoubtedly are a factor, it is 
felt that some of the applicants, both air- 
lines and steamship companies, desire a 
delay in further hearing procedures until 
Congress acts on the new aviation bill 
which may clarify the surface-air carrier 
issue or until U. S. international postwar 
aviation policy is determined. 








Joins REA Staff 


Irmengarde Eberle, author of “We'll 
Take the Skyway,” has joined the pub- 
licity staff of the Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 








LAMSA Seeks Routes in United States 








Lineas Areas Mexicanas, S. A. a sub- 
sidiary of United Air Lines, Inc., has filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board an ap- 
plication to extend its operations to the 
United States. 

LAMSA seeks a route to Los Angeles 
where it would connect with United and 
other U. S. domestic Airlines. It asks to 
carry passengers, mail and express with 
10-passenger, Boeing 274-DS planes on a 
route of 576 miles from Cananea to Los 
Angeles via Nogales, Arizona and another 
route of 582 miles from Cananea to Los 
Angeles via Nogales and Phoenix. 

The application states that the company 
desires to carry U. S.-Mexico traffic but 
will not transport passengers or cargo 
between U. S. points. 

Announcement concerning LAMSA’s 
new proposed service was made by Wil- 
liam Taylor, president of the company. 
The company, of which United owns 80% 
of its stock, operates 2,000 miles through 
Central Mexico from Nogales and Juarez 
through Chihuahua to Mexico City,: and 
from Nuevo, Laredo to Terreon and 
Magatlan. 


Rural Areas Want Airports 


“Rural communities are eager to move 
forward when they are given the correct 
information in the construction of inex- 
pensive airports,” Rep. Jennings Randolph 
(D., W. Va.) reported on returning to 
Washington, after addressing conferences 
at Huron and Mitchell, S. Dak., Omaha, 
Neb., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
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First two  Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
station managers to participate in the re- 
cently inaugurated PCA familiarization pro- 
gram are shown with R. W. Hardesty, chief 
of stations, at a daily conference during 
which they learned many details of the 
overall operation of the stations depart- 
ment. They are E. C. Allen, Chattanooga, 
left, and C. R. Milier, Lansing. 





Van Dusen in Navy 


W. I. Van Dusen, director of public 
relations for Pan American Airways, has 
been called to temporary active duty in 
the Navy as Lieutenant Commander. He 
will serve as a public relations aide to 
Capt. Leland Lovette in London. 
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THE INSTANT STARTING and reversal characteristics of the Kollsman Drag Cup 


Motor make it possible for this device to perform a vital function in the aircraft direction finder — keeping 





the loop antenna always pointing to the receiving station despite all movements of the airplane. Developed 














on by Kollsman engineers specifically to meet the requirements of this unusual application, the Drag Cup Motor 
ro- - . . 
of has been refined and modified to perform many other varied tasks. It is one of a new line of highly successful 
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- Kollsman miniature motors that give further evidence of the versatility of Kollsman precision engineering. 
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Monopoly-Free Competition 
Talk Reaches CAB Chamber 


HE BATTLE of words over the 

“Chosen Instrument-Free Competition” 
policy of postwar international aviation 
moved temporarily from the public forum 
to the more legalistic atmosphere of a 
Civil Aeronautics Board hearing room a 
few weeks ago. 

United Air Lines, as intervenor, made 
the question of international policy an 
jssue in the prehearing conference of May 
11 which was held as the first step in the 
consideration of an application of Amer- 
ican Airline’s for Board approval of its 
purchase of the controlling interest in 
American Export Airlines, Inc. 

Contending that its plans for entering 
the postwar field of international aviation 
might be adversely affected if the Board 
approved immediately the so-called 
merger, United—an advocate of the so- 
called chosen instrument policy—asked 
that action on American’s application be 
delayed until the United States govern- 
ment had determined the course that this 
country’s international policy is to follow. 

Answering the position taken by John 
T. Lorch, counsel for United, Hamilton O. 
' Hale, attorney for American, asserted that 
the CAB decided, when it gave Export a 
| certificate, that there should be another 
‘operator across the Atlantic. Henry J. 
Friendly, attorney for Pan American Air- 
ways—another of the intervenors—then 
stated that CAB has not decided whether 
a domestic airline should be allowed to 
engage in trans-ocean operations. His 





Clark Committee Hears 
Tom Burke, W. A. Patterson 


Approaching the conclusion of executive 
consideration of postwar international air 
transport, the aviation subcommittee of 
Senate Commerce Committee, headed by 
Sen. Bennett C. Clark (D., Mo.) heard 
testimony from Thomas Burke, vice 
president of American Export Airlines 
and W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines last fortnight. 

Recent discussion among members of 
the subcommittee points to the filing of 
a public report with the Senate, stating 
Views on postwar air policy. It has not 
been definitely determined, however, 
whether this course will be followed, or 
whether a confidential report will be 
Made to the executive branches of the 
Government—State Department, Civil 
Aeronautics Board—as the group ap- 
peared to favor some time back when 

e matter was under discussion (Amer- 
ican Aviation, March 1, 1944). Senators 
are also weighing the advisability of 
drafting a Committee bill now and hold- 
ing open hearings on the legislation. The 
subcommittee also has the choice of hold- 
ing open hearings on Sen. Pat McCarran’s 
Super” aviation bill, contemplated as 
“The Civil] Aeronautics Act of 1944” 
(American Aviation, April 1, 1944). 

It was anticipated that Jack Frye, presi- 
dent of Transcontinental and Western 
Air, and Ralph Damon, vice president of 
American Airlines, would appear before 
the Committee in open session. 
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statement indicated that this question will 
become an issue in the case. 

The prehearing conference was con- 
ducted by CAB Examiner Thomas L. 
Wrenn. Louis W. Goodkind acted as pub- 
lic counsel. 

Outlining the testimony which will be 
presented, Hale stated that Export will 
operate as a separate entity, that Amer- 
ican will take an active part in the man- 
agement, but that there is no question of 
a merger involved in the case. Operations 
of the two companies will be integrated 
and testimony on the advantages of this 
set-up will be presented, he indicated. 

Whether price to be paid by American— 
$3,000,000 for Export stock—will be an 
issue was also debated. Goodkind stated 
that he believed price must be considered. 
Hale asserted that American took the op- 
posite view, but was prepared to justify 
the price. 

On the question of delaying the hear- 
ing, Leslie Craven, representing Export, 
pointed out that his company was under 
a CAB order to divest from the control of 
American Export Lines, Inc.—the steam- 
ship company. Sale to American Airlines 
is the method by which American Export 
Airlines hoped to comply with the Board’s 
order. For that reason he felt the case 
should be set for hearing sometime in 
July. Hale asked that the case be set not 
later than July 1. 

United, TWA and Pan American attor- 
neys said they would be able to state 
their positions more clearly as the case 
developed. At the present time, these in- 
tervenors indicated, they are “awaiting 
developments.” 

Sidney Friedman, attorney, appeared for 


TRANSPORT 


American Airlines flight engineers and 
navigators who are now engaged in for- 
eign operations. He stated that these 
groups wanted their employment consid- 
ered in the hearing—that if Export op- 
erates American’s foreign lines, his clients 
would presumably be out of employment. 
He said he was willing to discuss the 
problem with company representatives. 

John Dickerman, representing the Air 
Line Pilots Association, pointed out that 
ALPA has had an agreement with Amer- 
ican since 1939 and is negotiating one 
with Export. If any transfer of personnel 
between the companies is likely, seniority 
must be considered, he said. 


August 1 Tentative 
Date for Pacifie 


Air Route Hearings 


The Civil] Aeronautics Board has set 
Aug. 1 as the tentative hearing date on 
applications for new and amended air 
routes in the Pacific Coast area. 

As this was being written, the Board 
had made no decision on the numerous 
requests asking that the hearing be held 
somewhere on the west coast. The ques- 
tion of precedent and financing was being 
carefully considered, it was learned. One 
spokesman for the Board indicated that 
there was a 50-50 chance that the hearing 
might be held in the area. 

In a pre-hearing conference report, 
Francis W. Brown, assistant chief CAB 
Examiner, set July 1 for exchange of ex- 
hibits and July 20 for the exchange of 
rebuttal exhibits. 

There are 23 applicants in this case, in- 
cluding five certificated airlines. More 
than 200 cities are named in the applica- 
tions for air transport routes and this will 
be the first strictly local-feeder hearing 
in the history of CAB. 








Recent CAB Orders Affecting Air Carriers 








2832, Docket 525 et al: 
of Porto Rico. 


Granted Department of Interior permission to intervene on behalf 


2835, Docket 930: Denied motion of Alaska Airlines, Inc. to reopen record for receipt of addi- 


tional evidence. 


2837, Docket 505: Authorized Braniff Airways, Inc. to serve Lubbock, Tex. 
2838: Authorized Inland Air Lines to inaugurate non-stop service Great Falls to Billings 


and Billings to Casper. 


2843: Granted petition of New England Airlines asking dismissal of application in Docket 


1336. 
2841: 


Granted petition of TWA asking dismissal of its application in Docket 1059. 


2842, Docket 939: Granted Raymond Petersen Flying service temporary exemption to serve 


McGrath, Alaska. 


2830; Docket 924: Authorized American Airlines to inaugurate service to San Antonio as an 
intermediate point between Ft. Worth and Monterey. 
2844, Docket 250 et al: Consolidation of applications for hearings in the Pacific Coast cases. 


2845, Docket 250 et al: Denied petition of Northwest asking issuance of immediate temporary 
certificate on application in Docket 639 and for an independent expedited hearing on applica- 


tion in Docket 638. 


2846, Docket 250 et al: Denied motion of Northwest for severance of Docket 1241 from West 
Coast proceeding and consolidation with Docket 1101 for an early consolidated hearing. 


2846: Denied motion of Northwest for consolidation of Dockets 1241 and 1101 for early 


hearing. 


2849, Docket 445 et al: Authorized Eastern Air Lines to inaugurate service between Tampa 


and Miami on Route 40. 


2850, Docket 525 et al: Granted permission of Chicago and Southern asking dismissal of its 
application in Docket 1085 involving proposed service to the Latin America-Caribbean area. 

2851: Authorized British Overseas Airways Corp. to increase from two to three times a week 
in each direction its schedules between Baltimore and Foynes, Ireland. 

2857: Authorized American Airlines to land and depart at Philadelphia Municipal Airport 


on flights 8, Route 23 in case of emergency. 
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Free AVIATION BOOK 
TO THOSE wade 17 


California Flyers is proud to be one of the nation’s pioneer aviation 
schools. Its graduate pilots are fighting on every battle front, are 
flying passengers, mail and express for the nations’ airlines, blazing 
trails for the great transportation systems of tomorrow Its gradu- 
ate mechanics, on ground and flight crews the world over, are not 





only servicing the planes of the Army and Navy but are keeping 
the vast network of transports on schedule. Its aeronautical engi- 











neers have helped to design some of America’s major war planes, 
and are helping to create the planes of the future. The school has 
just completed an extensive mechanics’ training program for United 
State Army Air Forces and now these men, too, have joined the 
California Flyers alumni on the war fronts. 

California Flyers is engaged, today, in the production of vital aircraft 
assemblies, equipment for the famous B-17 Flying Fortress and Douglas 
C-47 transports. Except for special employee training given in conjunction 
with its manufacturing operations, no courses are being taught. No enroll- 
ments are being accepted. No registration fees are being 
accepted. However, California Flyers, still the pioneer, is 
looking to the future; aviation is approaching the stage of 
vast expansion, and with all its amazing progress, even more 
amazing things are to come. To encourage young people to 
take an interest in the opportunities which aviation will con- 
tinue to offer when the war is over, the school is giving away 
an interesting, informative booklet. Its only purpose is to 
help you to visualize the future and to plan for your career 
Keep it for reference. Use it as a guide in planning your 
preliminary vocational training. All you have to do is to be 
interested in aviation! The book is yours. 


ILLUSTRATED —FACTUAL—COMPLETE 
Describes different careers: piloting, en- 
gineering, production mechanics, instru- 
ment technicians, instrument and radio 
beam flying, and other phases of aviation 
training. Describes curricula of courses, 
exact duties, opportunities. There is no 
cost or obligation. JUST SEND A 
PENNY POSTCARD. 


California Flyers, Inc. 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 








LOS ANGELES AIRPORT + LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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| | 
| California Flyers, Inc., Dept. AA-6. | 
} Los Angeles Airport, Los Angeles, California. | 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me your free book. | 
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CAB Examiners Hear First Case 


On Feeder Type of Air Service 


E FIRST CASE essentially built 
around a feeder line type of air ser- 
vice has gone into the Civil Aeronautics 
Board hearing record and sometime in 
the next two months a recommendation 
the trial examiners may be ex- 


Evidence and data in support of a 
feeder line service in northern and cen- 
tral New York state was presented by 
two applicants—Page Airways, Inc. and 
Hylan Flying Service, Inc.—in connection 
with the hearing on proposed new air 
transport routes between Washington, 
D. C., and Ottawa and Montreal, Canada. 

Page Airways asked a route from Syra- 
cuse to Washington, via Elmira-Corning, 
Williamsport, Harrisburg and Hagerstown 
while Hylan submitted data in support of 
three of 15 proposed routes designed to 
provide local service in the Buffalo and 
Rochester area and between the tri-cities 
—Binghamton, Endicott and Johnson City 
and New York City and Washington. 

While existing carriers contended that 
these feeder routes might well become 
trunkline routes later, both Page and 
Hylan contended they were solely in- 
terested in developing local transporta- 
tion. Their cases differed primarily in 
the type of equipment that would be 
used. Page proposes to use Douglas 
DC-3’s while Hylan’s plan calls for use 
of the Beechcraft 18-S, twin-engine, single 
pilot planes and possibly some single 
engine planes. 

James P. Wilmot, president of Page 
Airways, submitted estimates before Ex- 
aminers William J. Madden and H. Hein- 
rich Spang showing a prospective return 
of 11.4 cents per plane revenue mile with 
a net profit from operations estimated at 
$77,912 for the first year. 

Wilmot said his company planned to 
continue its training and charter opera- 
tions at Rochester and in addition it 


Leazar Named to Board 
Of Southeastern Air, Inc. 


Gus Leazar, veteran flyer, airport en- 
gineer and Civil Aeronautics Board safety 
specialist, has been elected a director and 
Vice president of Southeastern Air Serv- 
ice, Inc., and will devote his full time to 
the development of Southeastern’s post- 
war fixed base and feeder airline opera- 
tions. 

Cody Laird, president of the company, 

announced the election of James V. 
Carmichael, Marietta, Ga., attorney, as a 
member of the board of directors. Car- 
michael is legal counsel for the Bell Air- 
craft Corporation’s Georgia division. He 
will continue as general counsel for 
Southeastern. 

Mr. Leazar comes to Southeastern May 
15 from his position as Assistant Chief, 
Investigation Division of the Safety Bu- 
Treau of CAB. 

Southeastern operates large Army Air 
Forces pilot training schools at Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., and Jackson, Tenn. It plans a 
comprehensive program of civil flying 
Services, including aircraft sales, instruc- 
tion, airplane maintenance and airport 
operation. Through a subsidiary company, 
Southeastern Air Express, Inc., Southeast- 
ern also contemplates a network of feeder 
air routes over the Southeast. 
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planned to make scheduled air transpor- 
tation an integral part of the corporation’s 
activities for greater utilization of the 
company’s facilities and personnel. 

Ray P. Hylan, president and owner of 
Hylan Flying Service and Arnold M. 
Mitchell, vice president in charge of 
operations, said the company proposed to 
use 11 planes on the three routes, two of 
which would be held in reserve. These 
witnesses testified that they had received 
data from the manufacturer indicating 
that the Beechcraft 18-S model could be 
operated for 17-60 cents per plane mile 
on a direct flight cost basis. 

Hylan said his company had available 
to start operations approximately $250,000 
and that his net worth was approximately 
$400,000 all of which could be used to 
back this new undertaking. 

Union Airways, Inc. withdrew its ap- 
plications for a feeder line service toward 
the close of the hearing. Earlier in the 
hearing J. H. Reisner, head of the com- 
pany, had read a statement into the 
record wherein he indicated that the 
local-feeder services would have to be 
ultimately proved on the trial and error 
basis. He said that the report of Ex- 
aminers Madden and Beitel on the Local- 
Feeder-Pickup investigation had indicated 
the need for local transportation service 
and a new type of economical operation 
built around smaller passenger planes. 
Because the Board had severed its ap- 
plication which proposed service from 
northern New York to southern States at 
Washington for purposes of this hearing, 
Reisner asked that the company’s ap- 
plication in this hearing be withdrawn 
and restored to its original form. 

Data in support of the routes aSked by 
Colonial, Pennsylvania-Central, Eastern, 
United and American was _ submitted 
earlier in the hearing and reported upon 
in the May 15 issue of American Aviation. 
These carriers were interested primarily 
in the Canadian phase of the hearing. 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES fiew 1,368,864 
revenue passenger miles during April and 
marked up a 3% increase in passenger rev- 
enues during the month as compared with 
March. The airline recorded gains of 4% 
in both miles flown and in performance, with 
the latter figure approaching 90% during 
April. Mail pound miles flown during April 
totaled 17,443,787. 


India Now and Post-war 


To manufacturers of aircraft, aero engines, aeronautical equipment, 
accessories including aviation, radio, aerodrome lighting and kindred 
lines The Asian Air Associates—a Company well-founded and financially 
sound—are prepared to consider the exclusive agency for or sub-licenses 
to manufacture—their manufactures in British India. 
Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations at the major 
air ports in India which places them in an unique position to represent 
Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of aircraft. 


Bank and other references submitted. 


Communicate direct to: 


THE ASIAN AIR ASSOCIATES 


Wavell House, 15 Graham Road 
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CAB’s Ryan Urges Single 
Unified National Rule 
Of Air Transportation 








Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, told the Boston Aero- 
nautical Association May 22 that air 
transportation is a national problem and 
requires a single unified national regula- 
tion. 

“And I predict that if this new trans- 
portation is to be subjected to the vary- 
ing regulations of 49 different govern- 
ments, we shall not be able to achieve 
that air transport development in the 
future which this war has proved to be 
so essential to our national security,” he 
said, “for the economic burdens which 
might be expected from such multiple 
regulation could be so great as to effec- 
tively prevent the essential progress of 
this important public service industry.” 

Referring to the recent Supreme Court 
decision upholding the right of Minnesota 
to tax the entire Northwest Airlines’ 
fleet, Ryan stated that the case “leaves 
unsettled the question of burdensome 
multiple taxation.” The various opinions 
of the Supreme Court Justices “strongly 
suggest that Congress can supply the 
answer to a problem which, unless it is 
taken under control, may create a situa- 
tion which many feel will make it im- 
possible for our airlines to survive 
economically.” 

Before the war, New England provided 
the origin or destination for approximately 
50,000 first and cabin class overseas 
travelers annually, Ryan said. Estimates 
have been made that within a few years 
overseas air transport will capture one- 
half of this business, and that with the 
addition of new travel, air travel will 
equal sea travel, he added. “On a basis 
of these estimates, Boston should serve 
as the terminal for some 50,000 air pas- 
sengers annually traveling to or arriving 
from overseas areas.” 

He stated that “we have now reached 
the time when our foreign trade and the 
development of foreign markets become 
a matter of greater concern to our na- 
tional economy and the well being of our 
people than ever before.” 


UNITED AIR LINES flew 33,196,700 revenue 
passenger miles in April as compared with 
28,280,858 for the corresponding month of 
1943. Airplane miles amounted to 2,132,500 as 
against 1,731,627 


The Asian Air 


- Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 
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Dempsey Guyol Brown 


Executive 
Howard B. Dean, vice president of Pan American Airways 
has been placed in charge of the administration of the 
company’s Latin American routes. 


Operations 
Capt. Ralph J. Johnson, veteran United Air Lines pilot, 
has been named assistant superintendent of Pacific flight 
operations for the company. 
Jane Russell has been named supervisor of stewardesses 
for Chicago and Southern Air Lines. 


Traffic 


Thomas F. Dempsey is Continental Air Lines’ new DIM 
at San Antonio, Tex. 

William C. Thompson, formerly senior agent with Delta 
Air Lines in Birmingham, Ala., succeeds Walter Jureski in 
Meridian, Miss. Herbert A. Nabors is Delta’s new station 
manager at Columbia, S. C., succeeding Jody H. Brown. 


Russell Kurtz 


Medland 


charge of the Augusta, Ga., office, succeeding J. T. Gamble. 
David G. Keller has been appointed acting traffic manager 
for American Airlines in Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous 


Jack Kurtz, director of procurement for Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, has been elected president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of Washington, D. C. J. YW. 
Bryant has been named engineer in charge of PCA build- 
ings and facilities. 

Mrs. Alexander Guyol has joined the public relations 
department of Pennsylvania-Central. 

Victor J. Theimer has been named supervisor of tabulat- 
ing for United Air Lines. Floyd Drake, principal of the 
public schools of Bangor, Wis., for the past nine years, has 
joined the engineering department of UAL. Dale Medland 
has been named employment manager of United. 

Louis F. Czufin has joined Pan American Airways’ traffic 
advertising department as advertising production manager. 

M. J. Brown, chief accountant of Chicago and Southern 





Jeff B. Cate has left Delta’s Cincinnati office to take 


Air Lines, has been appointed assistant to the treasurer. 





New Airline Hauls Cargo in Venezuela; Plans Passenger Service 


A scheduled air cargo service is now 
oe offered to numerous points in Ven- 
ezuela by a new airline, Aerovias Venezo- 
lanas S, A., and the company plans to 
inaugurate passenger service over its 
routes in the near future. Pan American 
Airways has a minority interest in the 
company. 

Avensa is now operating two major 
routes, the first from Maiquetia (La 
Guaira) to Ciudad Bolivar, landing at 
Barcelona, Anaco and San Tome; the 
second from Maiquetia to Cachipo via 
Barcelona, Santa Barbara and Maturin. 
In addition, numerous charter flights are 
operated to other airports throughout the 
country, and occasionally to Colombia 
and the Netherlands West Indies. Pas- 
sengers are carried on special request of 
oil companies, but regular service will 
start soon. 

The company is operating three rebuilt 
and modernized Ford tri-motor aircraft, 
and one Stinson five-place Wright-pow- 
ered monoplane. 

“We are serving practically every air- 
port of wartime oil-expansion importance 
in Venezuela, and are carrying a heavy 
preponderance of war-essential cargo to 
these locations,” according to C. D. Yaggy, 
Avensa’s general manager. “Upon the 
completion of our maintenance building 
and other facilities at the Maiquetia base, 
we intend to operate, with our present 
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equipment, two trips a day to eastern 
Venezuela. Avensa has additional equip- 
ment on order, which will be used ex- 
clusively in alleviating the transportation 
problem now faced by the petroleum op- 
erators. This problem results from great 
expansion of oil fields and diminishing 
availability of surface transportation, due 
to lack of adequate roads, scarcity of 
trucks, tire shortage, and the great need 
for speed in connection with oil pro- 
duction.” 

Avensa has initiated a “commodity 
rate” in its operations, which, it states, 
permits transportation of items heretofore 
unable to stand contemporary air cargo 
rates. 

More than 75% of the stock of the com- 
pany, which is a Venezuelan concern, is 
owned by Venezuelan citizens. Henry L. 
Boulton, well-known Venezuelan busi- 
nessman, is president and, together with 
his brothers and associates, holds a con- 
siderable proportion of the stock. Equal 
minority participations are held by Pan 
American Airways and the Venezuelan 
government airline, Linea Aeropostal 
Venezzolana. 

The company’s staff of captains is 
largely composed of Americans picked 
from the ranks of Pan American, oil 
companies and other operators of air- 
craft in the tropics. Copilots all received 
U. S. commercial licenses while under- 





going flight training in the U. S., and 
subsequently were given instrument, 
flight, navigation and meteorological 
training in the Pan American school at 
Brownsville. 

Capt. Kenneth N. Poe, Avensa’s oper- 
ations manager, has had 16 years’ aero- 
nautical experience in tropical countries. 
His activities included owning and man- 
aging his own airline in Costa Rica, flying 
for TACA, the United Fruit Co. and Pan 
American Air Ferries. Just prior to join- 
ing Avensa he was a first pilot on PAA’s 
western division. 

Maintenance activities are under the 
supervision of Robert “Red” Woodburn, 
who is said to have 15 years’ experience 
in aircraft maintenance in the tropics. 
Prior to that he was with Pratt & Whitney 
and other aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies in the U. S. Woodburn and the 
key men under him hold A & E licenses. 

Commercial and sales activities are 
handlee by Luis Salame and R. van den 
Branden, respectively. Salame had had 
accounting experience in Venezuela and 
the U. S., and van den Branden had been 
with steamship lines, travel] agencies, Pan 
American, and a large oil company in the 
regions served by Avensa. 

Yaggy had been employed by Pan 
American and its affiliates for eight years 
before joining Avensa. 
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the name and the general idea 


The Black Widow spider is a formidable 
creature. It lurks in the dark... attacks 
Jj unseen ...cuts down its prey with poison 
15 times stronger than rattlesnake venom 


: E NAME “Black Widow” is a natural for the 
Army’s new warplane, the P-61 night fighter. 
The “Black Widow” airplane is the first designed- 
for-the-purpose night fighter. Its job is to attack 
the enemy by night. To protect air-strips and 


YRTHROP AIRCRAFT, IN 
WTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTI OUNCIL, INC. 


(IS 


beachheads . . . to guard cities . . . to cover un- 
loading operations. To intrude behind enemy lines 
and harass trains and airfields, destroy matériel. 
The Northrop “Black Widow” is the largest, 
most powerful pursuit plane ever built. It has 
unusual speed. It can also loaf, almost hover as it 
hides in the night sky. Its firepower is devastating. 
It can take off swiftly and land slowly in the dark. 
In cooperation with the Army Air Forces, the 
Northrop group designed the “Black Widow”. 
You'll hear more from it . . . the deadly P-61. 


NORTHROP 


Designers and Builders of the 





P-6l Black Widow’ MIGHT FICHTER 
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Reverses Itself 











CAB Rules Against Own Proposals to Raise 
Landing, Takeoff Weights of DC-3, Lodestar 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, on May 
19, ruled against its own proposals to in- 
crease the landing and take-off weights 
of certain prescribed types of Douglas 
DC-3 and Lockheed Lodestar airplanes. 

This decision was regarded as a victory 
for the Air Line Pilots Association, headed 
by David L. Behncke. The pilots had 
called some 20 witnesses in opposition to 
the proposals at an informal hearing con- 
ducted by the Board two months ago. 
The pilots based their opposition largely 
on their own personal experiences in fly- 
ing these planes in bad weather and tur- 
bulent air. 

The proposal that the gross take-off 
weight of the DC-3 be increased from 
24,400 lbs. to 25,200 lbs. and the Lodestar 
by 1,000 pounds had been put forward by 
the Board last year. Opposition of the 





Westwood in Marines 











Howard C. Westwood, well-known air 
transportation attorney, who formerly 
represented the Air Transport Association, 
has entered the Marine Corps as a private 
and is in training at Parris Island, S. C. 
He is associated with the Washington law 
firm of Covington, Burling, Rublee, Ache- 
son and Shorb. 


pilots blocked the increase at that time 
but early this year in response to requests 
from several quarters, including the Army 
and some of the airlines, the proposal was 
renewed. An informal hearing, which 
consumed nearly a week, was held two 
months ago and both pilots, industry 
executives and CAA officials testified. 





Discusses Postwar Express 











Commodities to be carried by air trans- 
port after the war will differ but little 
in character from those flown by air ex- 
press before Pearl Harbor, Kinsey N. 
Merritt, general manager of public re- 
lations for Railway Express Agency, de- 
clared in a recent address in Schenectady, 
N. Y. Style merchandise, machine and 
vehicle parts, printed matter, films, drugs 
and serums, radio parts and transcriptions 
were the leading commodities flown in the 
pre-war era, and such items will be 
predominant again, he believes, but in 
increased quantities. Rates will “unques- 
tionably” be lower, and larger quantities 
of cut flowers, seasonal fruits and veze- 
tables, table delicacies, and seafoods will 
take to the skyways in limited amounts 
after the war, Merritt said. 
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Inc. 


THE AVIATION INSURING SERVICE QUALIFIED 

ON INSURANCE PROCEDURE AND IN SENIOR 

POSITION TO OFFER THE BEST FOR FLIGHT 

PERSONNEL AS BROKERS OF ALL LINES OF 
INSURANCE 


Thorough Analyses — Expert Planning 


Consult Your Local Representative 


ALIS ne. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—DETROIT—WASHINGTON 
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Man-Hour Saver 














An improved testing jig has been developed 
by W. L. Busby, above, of United Air Lines 


central maintenance base at Cheyenne, 
which saves approximately 250 man-hours per 
year in testing brake expander tubes. Under 
the old method, one man had to work the 
edges of the expander tube (the perforated 
rubber piece) over the testing fixture while 
a second man pushed the portable half of 
the fixture under the tube. Now, four draw 
bolts facilitate the assembly. 








UAL Quarterly Report 








United Air Lines, Inc., reports net in- 
come for first quarter of 1944 at $1,110,083, 
representing an earning of 66c per com- 
mon share after provision for preferred 
dividends. This compares with $1,178,779 
for same period, 1943. 

Operating revenues for the three month 
period ending March 31, 1944 were $7,- 
235,615, against $5,769,355 corresponding 
quarter of 1943; operating expenses and 
taxes $5,487,546 against $3,990,892. Revenue 
passenger miles 90,995,471; mail ton miles 
3,713,026; express ton miles 907,502; 
revenue plane miles 6,062,330. 








' 
WAL Shows Ist Quarter Loss 





Western Air Lines in releasing its earn- 
ings statement for the first quarter of 
1944, showed a net loss of $17,564.52, as 
compared with a net profit before taxes 
for the first three months of 1943 of 
$21,667.97. 

These figures are prior to audit and 
are subject to any adjustments which may 
be mecessary in connection with the 
operations conducted by the company for 
the Army. 

Current assets as of March 31, 194 
amounted to $1,758,995.74 including cash 
of $244,564.07 as against current liabilities 
of $961,382.47. 
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Air Service Inc. schools; apy 
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Certainty of mechanical performance is far more important in aircraft 
than in any other form of transportation. Our investments in shops, 
hangars, maintenance equipment and skilled manpower are ‘necessarily 
substantial. 
The dollar value of the Army aircraft assigned to our use is also con- 
siderable . . . while the safety of the Aviation Cadets assigned to our schools 
is priceless beyond measure! 

We have the right men in our organization, and the correct equipment 
to insure the successful continuance of our part in Primary Training for 
the U. S. Army. That is how we “keep ’em flying.” 

Through this long war even our veteran technicians— 
both instructors and mechanics—have acquired valuable 


new experience. This will greatly benefit our services to 
commercial and private flyers after the war. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


2 LIR SERVICE, ic. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces —- Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 
ExecuTIVE Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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1 Atlanta, Ga. x The Ansley 
2 Savannah, Ga. ye The Savannah 
3 Birmingham, Ala. > The Tutwiler 
4 Greenshoro, N.C. + The O.Henry 
5 New Orleans, La. 4 The St. Charles 
6 Nashville, Tenn.+ The Andrew Jackson 
7 Montgomery, Ala. > The Jefferson Davis 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT 
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ENGINEERING 
IN 


POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


®@ Our Survey Service is equipped 

to give you the plain, unvarnished 
FACTS about any aviation subject, 
from current Technicai Develop- — 
ments to Postwar Selling Strategy. 
Our trained research staff is skilled 
not only in surveying, but in ana- 
lyzing and reporting. Hence, we 
are able to place in your hands ~ 
an unbiased estimate of the situ- | 
ation—on which calm, effective © 
judgment can be based. 


@ Let us know what your 
We specialize in Surveys, 
sis, Sales Management, Personnel 
aluation, and Financing. We are 
now serving other leading firms in the 
industry, and invite your inquiry. 


roblem is. » 
arket Anal- © 





Pan American Control 
of Airline in Mexico 
Gets Examiner’s OK 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has under 
consideration the recommendation of its 
examiner, Ross I. Newmann that approval 
be given the application of Pan American 
Airways, Inc. for control of Aeronaves 
de Mexico, S. A. 

Newman’s recommendation was given 
at the conclusion of a hearing May 9 
after W. L. Morrison, principal witness 
for Pan American, had testified of cer- 
tain matters relating to a_ transaction 
whereby PAA obtained a 40% stock in- 
terest in the Mexican firm through pur- 
chase. 

Public Counsel Louis W. Goodkind said 
he would agree to approval if three limit- 
ing provisions were accepted. They were: 
(1) That PAA submit annual financial 
and operation reports on Aeronaves; £2) 
That approval would cease to be effective 
if the Mexican firm extends its operations 
beyond the border of Mexico, unless prior 
to the inauguration of such extension, 
PAA shall apply for and secure the ap- 
proval by the Board of the continuance 
of the control of Aeronaves as so ex- 
tended; (3) That this approval shall cease 
to be effective if at any time the total in- 
vestment of PAA and any parent, sub- 
sidiary or affiliate thereof in Aeronaves, 
directly or indirectly, including any loans 
or advances of money or tangible or in- 
tangible property, shall exceed the sum 
of 000 unless such increase in total 
investment is again approved by the 
Board. 

The hearing developed that while all 
of the stockholders including PAA had 
increased their financial interest in Aero- 
naves since the original deal was con- 
summated, the added investments were in 
exact ratio to the original holdings, which 
would leave PAA holding a 40% stock 
interest. 

Last December, CAB found that PAA’s 
40% stock interest, when all of the fac- 
tors were considered in the light of 
Mexican corporation laws concerning the 
rights of minorities, both as stockholders 
and directors, was in reality a controlling 
interest. It later assigned for hearing 
the second phase of the question to de- 
termine whether such control was in the 
public interest. 

Examiner Newmann accepted the first 
two of Goodkind’s recommendations but 
announced he would only call to the 
Board’s attention the third recommenda- 
tion which would limit the carrier’s fur- 
ther financial investment in the Mexican 
firm. The examiner shied away from the 
third recommendation, it is understood, 
because of Board policy laid down in 
another similar case. 

At the time that Pan American ob- 
tained the stock interest, Aeronaves’ 
routes consisted of two unconnected seg- 
ments, one running between Hermosillo 
and Mazatlan, via La Paz, B. Magdalena 
and S. Rosalia; the other from Mexico 
City to Acapulco on the Pacific Coast, 
serving a number of small cities along 
the west coast of Mexico. Aeronaves 
also was engaged in an experimental 
service from Mexico City to Nautla on 
the Gulf of Mexico and also served a 
series of interior points in the Province 
of Caxaca by means of a circular route. 
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U. S. Chamber to Vote 
On Control of 1 Form 
Of Carrier by Another 











The membership of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce is to consider and vote on 
recommendations made by its committee 
on transportation and communication 
favoring control of one form of carrier 
by another and urging a federal aid air- 
port program. 

Because the annual meeting of the 
Chamber, scheduled to be held in New 
York in early May, was postponed, the 
vote will be taken by mail. Mailing is 
expected to start about June 5 and mem- 
bers will have 25 days to submit their 
votes. If passed, the recommendations 
become policies of the Chamber. 

The committee recommended that oper- 
ators of one form of transportation be 
permitted, “within reasonable territorial 
limits,” to operate other forms upon 
showing that it would be in the public 
interest and would not restrain competi- 
tion. A federal aid airport program 
similar to that used for highway develop- 
ment was favored. 


Postwar Training Plans, 
Feeders Discussed By 
ATS Primary Operators 


Future plans for cadet training and the 
possibility of feeder line operations after 
contracts are terminated were discussed 
at the semi-annual meeting of primary 
school operators belonging to Aeronaut- 
ical TrainingSociety when top Army Air 
Forces officers and heads of the three 
Training Commands met with operators 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, on 
May 24 and 25. 

Heads of the training centers attending 
included Major Generals Gerald C. Brant 
of Central Training Command, Ralph P. 
Cousins of Western and William O. Butler 
of Eastern. Other AAF officers present 
were Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper, As- 
sistant Chief of Air Staff, Training; Brig. 
Gen. W. W. Welch, Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the Training Command; Brig. Gen. L. 
S. Smith, Acting Commanding General at 
Randolph Field; Col. T. J. DuBose; Col. 
William Westlake and Lt. Col. Joseph 
Edgerton. 

Aviation training in the postwar period 
was discussed by Thomas Beck, president 
of Crowell Publishing Co. and of the 
Civil Air Patrol League; Lt. Col. Earle 
L. Johnson, national commanter of CAP; 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce and J. Wendell Coombs, 
president of ATS. Panel discussions for 
the benefit of cancelled schools now ex- 
ploring possibilities of feeder line and 
fixed base operations were led by Oliver 
L. Parks, Earl D. Prudden and Beverly 
Howard. Albert I. Lodwick was con- 
vention chairman. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES reports that 
revenue passenger miles were up 88% for the 
first four months of 1944, compared with 
1943. During the period, a total of 3,084,7% 
revenue passenger miles were flown, com: 
pared with 1,642,392 revenue passenger milé 
for the same months last year. Northeast’ 
spring and summer schedule, now in effect, 
provides more stops for all cities in Maine 
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ILLUSTRATION EMERSON ELECTRIC NOSE TURRET ON A B24 LIBERATOR BOMBER 
(Photo Illustration courtesy Michigan Seamless Tube Co.) 


AmcRAFT [| RMOR PLATE 


made by— 


SIMONDS 


meets 
Army & Navy Specifications 


A star has been added to the Army and Navy 
E Flag awarded the men and women of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co., for continued 
high war production. 


for Complete Information address Armor 
Plate Division 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 











This Lockheed Transport is a beautiful job. One illustration of the 
completeness of design is the window “lights” of tough Aero- 
Quality Lumarith with porthole plugs of molded Lumarith, sub- 
stantial inserts that really fit! If the enemy gets too close, out come 
the Lumarith ports and the boys take a few pot shots. 





Here is an application that shows Lumarith doing 
business in two forms. The windows are Aero- 
Quality Lumarith sheets—the high impact 
strength transparent plastic developed for avia- 
| tion use. The ports are molded from Lumarith 
molding materials. 

The general toughness of Lumarith and its abil- 
ity to withstand torque have strong appeal to 
aircraft designers. To make full use of this quality, 
some interesting designs are on the board. If you 
haven't received a copy of the second edition 
of Lumarith Mounting book giving data on the 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 








subject, send for a copy. Celanese Celluloid Cor- 
poration, The First Name in Plastics, a division 
of Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


LUMARITH 
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Capitol Hill Group 
to Ask FDR Aid in 
Completing Airports 


A group of Congressmen and Senators, 
headed by Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., 
W.Va.) planned to see President Roose- 
yelt, as this issue went to press, to urge 
that he authorize completion of airport 
projects throughout the country now 
facing abandonment. 

Seventy-five Congressmen and Senators 
from 17 States in which are located 30 
uncompleted airport projects which, it has 
been indicated, might be ordered dis- 
continued on the grounds that they are 
unessential to the war program, met 
during the fortnight on Capitol Hill and 
named a joint bi-partisan committee to 
take action. Headed by Randolph, this 
group is comprised of the following: Sen. 
Guy Gillette (D., Iowa); Sen. Harold K. 
Burton (R., Ohio); Sen. Scott Lucas (D., 
Il); Rep. William Stevenson (R., Wis.); 
Rep. Harve Tibbott (R., Pa.). 

Congress has appropriated funds for 
the completion of these projects. The 
Army Airport Approval Board endorsed 
their completion in February. Subse- 
quently, it is understood, the President 
directed a re-survey by the Board. It 
has been indicated that the re-survey will 
recommend abandonment. 


Wrap Up One 


“Airports in packages,” including every- 
thing necessary except the actual run- 
ways, are being planned by the Westing- 
house Electric Company. Control towers, 
administration buildings, hangars, radio, 
beam, meteorological, telephone and pub- 
lic address equipment, boundary and flood 
lighting, fueling, power house, water 
pumping, and storage, comprise some of 
the features. 


Airport! 
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Texas A. & M. Course 
On Airport Problems 
Sponsored by CAA 











Important airport problems on manage- 
ment, operation, planning and mainte- 
nance will be discussed June 14, 15 and 
16 at an Airport Management Short 
Course and Conference at Texas A. & M. 
College. 

The sessions will be sponsored by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
School of Engineering of the College. 
They will be held on the campus at Col- 
lege Station. 

This will be the first conference of its 
kind there and will be an annual affair. 
Although planned specifically by 4th CAA 
Region officials, participation will be 
nationwide. 

Outstanding speakers with experience 
in specialized fields will lead the dis- 
cussions. Sessions will be open to public 
officials, operators, owners, managers, 
Chambers of Commerce and the flying 
public. 

On the tentative agenda announced by 
Chairman Howard W. Barlow are such 
topics as: “Preparing the Small Town for 
Aviation, Postwar Private and Non- 
Scheduled Aviation, Sources of Airport 
Revenue, Relationship Between Airport 
Operation and Community Merchanidis- 
ing, Weather and its Influence on Postwar 
Private Flying and Use of the Airport, 
Airport Construction Problems.” 

Those flying to the conference can use 
College Airport which has paved runways 
a mile long. 


CAPL Active 

The newly formed Civil Air Patrol 
League has launched a campaign to help 
the Civil Air Patrol jump its cadet roster 
in 1944 from 48,000 to 250,000 cadets. The 
League is also urging aviation-minded 
men and women to join its organization, 
and is fostering the building of air fields 
in every community in the nation as 
memorials to those who have served in 
the fighting forces. 
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Here is the route for which United Air Lines has applied to link Alaska by direct air passenger- 
mail-express services with its established coast-to-coast and Pacific Coast system. 
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SENSENICH 


REPAIR SERVICE—Complete fac 
ties for the service and repair 
wood propellers are available at 
the main plant, Lititz, and West 
Coast branch. 








Adijecent to Lancaster Municipal Airport, 
Lititz, Pennsylvanie— West Coast Branch, 
gli ipisinaiettidanasitibin California 


Need Trained Men Equipped 
for LEADERSHIP in 
Commercial Transport and 
Fixed Base Operations? 


—-Look to Parks 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC. 


East St. | 
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Here’s Lockheed V.P.’s Reply to Foley 


Hall Hibbard’s Opinions Deserve Study by Air Transport 


Maintenance Men and Engineers, Writer Believes 





By E. J. Foiry 











N MARCH 1, these columns were 

headed: “Manufacturers Again Urged: 
Design for Maintenance.” The comment 
concluded with a series of questions 
designed to elicit opinions on the impor- 
tance of maintenance considerations in 
aircraft design 
and on _ possible 
methods of as- 
suring designers’ 
recognition of th's 
importance. 

A very con- 
structive set of 
replies to our 
questions is the 
subject matter of 
a letter from Hall 
Hibbard, vice 
president and 
chief engineer of Foley 
Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. To expose all interested par- 
ties to the thinking of the technical head 
of a leading aircraft manufacturer we are 
quoting the letter in full and are adding 
to it our comments in reply. Mr. Hib- 
bard writes: 

“We have read with much interest your 
article on Maintenance Design in the 
March 1 issue of American Aviation. The 
following are our comments and answers 
to the questions included therein. 


“1. Is maintenance a _ necessary 
factor in aircraft design? 

“Definitely. 

“2. If so, what specifically would 
you wish done to guarantee it due 
recognition? 

“We believe that the necessity for 
maintenance consideration in design 
is generally recognized. What seems 
to be necessary is more information 
as to its relative importance, as 
compared with other design factors, 
for the guidance of the designer. 





Why Not ‘Borrow’ Designers? 


“3. How practical is the ‘borrow- 
ing’ of design engineers by an air- 
line for operating education? 

“We believe this idea is practical 
and in time will be reflected in im- 
proved design standpoint. It is nec- 
essarily a long-range factor. In- 
cidentally the Lockheed Company is 
at present cooperating in such a 
program with one of the major air- 
lines. 

“4. We have thought of writing a 
well-illustrated book, ‘How Not te 
Design an Airplane.’ Would this or 
a similar effort be worthwhile? 

“This would no doubt be helpful 
to designers, but we prefer the sug- 
gestion under Paragraph 5. 

“5. What can be done in trade 
journals to drive home the points? 
Would a regular feature presenting 
a single error and the necessary 
corrective measure be of value? 


“Trade journals can be of great 
assistance, provided that the articles 
are specific and not merely ‘calling 
attention’ to the desirability of con- 
sidering maintenance features in 
design. A series of actual examples 
of existing unsatisfactory design 
features, with illustrations of cor- 
rected design, would be extremely 
valuable. The treatment of each 
example should be complete, how- 
ever, not merely discussing the 
maintenance feature, but pointing 
out any weight, strength, aero- 
dynamic or cost considerations in- 
volved, and justifying the solution 
wherever it may adversely affect 
these considerations. 

“It would be desirable perhaps for 
such a series to be published in the 
form of ‘Data Sheets,’ which might 
be clipped and filed for future ref- 
erence by designers. 

“6. Do the aircraft manufacturers 
agree that there is room for in- 
creased maintain-ability in their 
product? 


Discusses ‘Maintain-Ability' 


“We do not think there is much 
question but that there is room for 
increased ‘maintain-ability’ in exist- 
ing models. However, we feel that 
while, in the past, this matter has 
perhaps received secondary consid- 
eration, it is receiving much greater 
consideration in present-day designs. 

“7. How do they think the prob- 
lem should be attacked? 

“The problem seems to be largely 
one of educating designers—first of 
all to realize the dollar value to the 
operator of good maintenance de- 
sign, and second to recognize what is 
good maintenance design. Although 
those responsible for airplane design 
must see that such education is 
translated into satisfactory design, it 
seems to us that the operators, 
either individually or collectively, 
and preferably the latter, must take 
the lead in such an educational pro- 
gram, with the active cooperation 
of the manufacturer. We have one 
or two suggestions to offer on this 
matter, in addition to those proposed 
by you in items 3, 4 and 5 of your 
article. 

“(a) Why not reverse the pro- 
posal of item 3? We suggest that 
competent airline engineers or main- 
tenance personnel be ‘borrowed’ by 
manufacturers, for limited periods 
of time, to serve on their engineer- 
ing staffs as maintenance consult- 
ants. In this manner they could 
exert their influence on current 
designs, and carry on a continuous 
educational campaign among the 
numerous designers with whom 
they would be in contact. 

“(b) The operators could do 
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much to assist the designer by fur- 
nishing him with factual data on 
which to base his decisions. We 
have heard much discussion about 
‘The dollar value of a pound of 
weight’"—all the way from $10 to 
a few hundred dollars per pound 
per year being mentioned. But what 
is the relation between any such 
figure, and the time required to in- 
spect, or repair, or replace a specific 
part of the airframe or installation? 
How often will this or that portion 
of the airplane be inspected? How 
often is it likely to require repair 
or replacement? How long should it 
take to remove, repair, or replace 
it? Is it preferable to put in a few 
extra pounds to make something 
virtually ‘foolproof’ and extremely 
reliable, so that it needs little or no 
a ttention—thus diminishing the 
necessity for ready access—or would 
it be better to emphasize access 
with perhaps some sacrifice in re- 
liability? There are no general an- 
swers to these questions, but we 
believe that only the operators are 
in a position to give the answers to 
specific applications. Perhaps the 
operators should agree on specifica- 
tions or recommendations, covering 
at least the more troublesome items. 


“We do not wish to imply that designers 
have not overlooked desirable main- 
tenance features which might have been 
incorporated with no sacrifice, or with an 
obviously warranted sacrifice, in other 
design considerations. Such oversights 
have been all too frequent, and they can 
be eliminated or reduced only by a con- 
tinuous educational campaign fostered by 
operators with the cooperation of the 
manufacturers. Beyond this, however, we 
believe that operators must furnish us 
with more specific and factual data re- 
garding their desires, if we are to achieve 
the maintenance design standards desired 
by the operators.” 

In general, this letter strikes us as a 
sound, refreshing summation of the man- 
ufacturer’s position. 


Agrees With 3 Replies 


With the replies to our first three ques- 
tions we are in complete agreement. We 
are willing to admit to the general rec- 
ognition of the necessity for maintenance 
consideration in design. 

Lockheed’s answer to our fourth ques- 
tion discourages our book writing ambi- 
tions but the sound recommendation re- 
garding constructive maintenance features 
in trade journals is particularly significant 
considering the source. The trade journals 
would seem to have a distinct responsibil- 
ity in this regard. Mr. Hibbard has out- 
lined in detail the form and value of such 
a feature. The industry should await with 
interest the result of this suggestion; the 


(Turn to page 80) 
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Acme Photo 


Hurtli goscenirg al an average 
speed ‘of 355 m.ph., TWA's sleek new 
Lockheed Constellation arrives al the 
Washington airport with a new record of 
6 hours and minutes. This largest 

port plane in the world has been 
turned over to the Army for whom il can 
carry 100 soldiers with full equipment. 


CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 
ringers, ie seeming 


first flight of the Wright Brothers al 
Kiltyhawk. 


SOUTH MERIDEN 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION Soutt met uces 
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TAKE 17 APART 
AND SEE WHY’, 


Littlefuse mountings 
excel in protection for 
fuses, and safe inspec- 
tion removal and re- 
placement 


oF 





Cutaway 
view of 
No. 1212-8 






EXTRACTOR 
POSTS 


(1) Molded of black bakelite—thor- 
oughly insulated preventing cor- 
rosion and shorts. 


(2) POSITIVE FUSE GRIP 
Permits full visual shock-proof 
inspection. 


(3) WELDED SIDE TERMINALS 


Electrically welded making ter- 
minals integral with inside of 


shell. 
(4) SPRING-ACTIVATED CUP 
Insures positive continuous 


electrical contact. 


(5) KNOB PULLS AND HOLDS FUSE 
Special grip prevents dropping 
out. 


(6) FUSE CAN BE TAKEN FROM 
KNOB ONLY BY HAND 


AIRCRAFT MOUNTINGS 
FOR 4 AG FUSES 


Max. current 40 amps. Screwdriver and finger op- 
erated. Length overall 2%”. Applications: Air- 
craft, radio circuits, protecting vacuum tubes, trans- 
formers, lighting, small motors, and many other 
general aircraft circuits. 


LITTLEFUSE MOUNTINGS FOR EVERY 
INSTRUMENT FUSE 
From most delicate meters, to high voltage trans- 
mitting equipment, rectifiers, etc. Full data on re 
quest. 


LITTELFUSE INC. 


205 Ong St., El Monte, Calif. 





4735 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 40, Iil. 
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‘Hi-Stress’ Speed Nut 


This new “Hi-Stress’ Speed Nut conforms 
to AAF specification No. 25531, and has just 
been developed by Tinnerman Products, Inc., 
2083 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. The 


nut is a light weight, one-piece integral unit 
with an unusually low installation torque that 
allows speedy insertion of screws and bolts, 
according to the manufacturer. It is 
changeable with nut plate AN362, 
applications in all 


inter- 
for high 


temperature structures. 





Another feature claimed for this nut is that it 
retains its self-locking torque even after many 
removals under service conditions. It is iden- 
tified by No. A6103H-1032. 


Double Break Switch 


This new aircraft switch is the most recent 
addition to the line of Robert Hetherington & 
Son, Inc., Sharon Hill, Pa. The unit is designed 
to take 18 amps. inductive load at 30 volts DC 
at 50.000 feet. 


It has been heat tested at 170 





: se £ - 


degrees F. and cold tested to 





—70 degrees. 
The switches are of the double break type. A 
feature of the new switch claimed by the 
manufacturer is that current is not carried on 
a spring member but on a straight silver to 


silver contact. The weight of the new switch 
is less than one ounce; the case being 17 ST 
aluminum alloy with a bakelite thumb button. 
Where required, the switch may be furnished 
with both leads grounded when the switch is 
operated. This is desirable for microphone 
work. 


Air Buck Riveter 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
in announcing this Air Buck Riveter, claims it 
to be a 
riveters. It 


revolutionary development in air- 


creft is said to simplify riveting 





by driving the driven head to a predetermined 
height, which is adjustable, then automat cally 
shutting off when this height is obtained. It 
is said to be smaller and lighter than squeeze 
riveters of equal capacity, and the two-stage 
throttle enables the operator to align or in- 
spect the rivet with an initial, partial pres- 
sure before driving it home with full pres- 
sure. The Air Buck can be used wherever 
aluminum rivets up to 7/16” diameter are 
driven, and wherever a yoke-type tool is prac- 
ticable. Yokes of different sizes are easily 
interchanged, it is said. 
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Dual Control Boy 


Allied Control Company, Inc., 2 East End 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., announces this 


new dual control unit model BOY to meet 
the demand for a small power relay with 
sensitive (42 watt) operation. Through the 





use of double coil construction, the power 
consumption has been sharply reduced over 
single coil relays of equal load capacity, it 
is said, thus making this type suitable for 
use in plate circuit applications where the 
limited amount of current is insufficient for a 
single coil power relay direct operation. The 


BOY relay features semi-balanced armature 
construction and will withstand 10G’s. The 
coils are cellulose acetate sealed to with- 


stand salt-spray and high humidity, and Army, 
Navy and CAA specifications are met. Di- 
mensions are 159” x 1%” x 1%”, and the 
weight is 5 ounces. 


Hose Clamp Torque Wrench 
Operating on the same principle of spring 
bar deflection as their recently announced 
Aircraft Tubing Torque Wrench, this new 
Aircraft Hose Clamp Torque Wrench is being 
manufactured by Richmont, Inc., 215 W. 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. It is 
marketed under the trade name of “Liver- 
mont Torq-Stop Wrench” and is sold by Tub- 
ing Seal-Cap. Inc. Said to differ materially 





from other torque wrenches in that no dials, 
battery indicators or other equipment is in- 
volved in its use, the wrench purports to 
permit efficient and accurate use by unskilled 
labor. Unless otherwise specified, the model 
is preset to “signal” when hose clamps are 
tightened to a torque of 25 inch pounds, and 
it is claimed that there will be not more 
than plus or minus 2% variation. The signal 
given when the proper torque is reached is 
an audible high-pitched ‘“click’’ and, at the 
same time, a small plunger taps the operator’s 
hand. Both these signals are said to eliminate 
the need for visual attention, and make the 
operation efficient in dark or noisy areas 
Hip Tool-Kit 

E. F. Hillegas Company, 516 Allen Ave., Box 
289, Glendale, Calif., has just added 4a 
worker's hip tool-kit to its line of leather 
tool-kits. According to the manufacturer, this 
kit, made from soft elk-tanned cowhide, is 
not affected by oil or water, and will not 
stretch. Developed from the suggestions of 
experienced aircraft workers the kit is worn 
on the belt, yet no matter how the worker 
twists, all pockets hold tools without drop- 
ping One large pocket provides room for 
cutters, pliers, chisels, etc.; two medium 
pockets for knives, markers, rules, etc.; one 








long pocket for the large screw driver; one 
small pocket for punches, sets, drills, etc.; 
and one loop holder for hammer or large 
cutter. 
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WORTHY WEAPON 


America’s fighter pilots using Allison-powered planes 
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Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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U.S. Needs Strong Military 


Foree in Postwar - Ward 


CARLTON WARD, Jr.,_aviation’s 
*spokesman at hearings of the Post- 
war Military Policy Committee—headed 
by Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum (D., Va.) 
and comprised of House leaders on mili- 
tary and naval matters—emphasized the 
urgent necessity of a strong military force 
to the U. S. in the postwar period, last 
fortnight. 

Expressing the views of the Board of 
Governors of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, Ward, who is president of 
Ranger Aircraft Engine Division of Fair- 
child, pointed out to the Committee that 
in past wars the U. S. has had to rely on 
other nations to carry the ball against 
aggressors while it mobilized. He warned 
that “it would be suicidal to assume again 
that some other nation or nations will be 
able to stall off aggressors while we train 
and arm our forces.” The entire people, 
through airpower, “are now potentially in 
the front line of fighting in personal 
danger,” he declared. 

Ward was among the last group of 
witnesses to appear before the Committee 
on the first phase of its study—the pos- 
sibility of a postwar merger of the Army 
and Navy into a unified command. Public 
hearings on this subject were concluded 
and the Committee planned to follow up 
with executive sessions and possibly a re- 
port to the House recommending a blue- 
print for postwar organization. 

Top bracket civilian officials and officers 
of both services testified before the Com- 
mittee. During the final week of open 
hearings the following were among those 
who appeared: 

@ Josephus Daniels, former Secretary 
of the Navy under whom President 
Roosevelt served during the last war as 
an Assistant Secretary. Daniels threw his 
full support behind the proposal for a 
single Department of National Defense, 
but did not go into details of reorganiza- 
tion. Criticizing “cavalry” Generals and 
“dreadnaught” Admirals, he said: “We 
are still spending millions on dread- 
naughts which ought to go into fighting 
airships and feeding cavalry horses which 
ought to be hitched to the plow to pro- 
duce food for an Army that travels on 
its belly.” 

@ Artemus Gates, Assistant Secretary of 
Navy for Air. Proclaiming the air arm as 
“the most important member of the 
Navy’s team,” Gates declared that any 
military reorganization which would de- 
prive the Navy of its land-based aviation 
was “arbitrary” and with “no merit.” “If 
permitted to do so,” he pleaded, aviation’s 
place in the Navy “will continue to grow 
in importance and extent, and I predict 
the day is not far off when every line 
officer who can aualify will be initially 
trained to fly and brought up as a student 
of air warfare.” 

@ Vice Admiral John S. McCain, Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air. Mc- 
Cain did not commit himself on the pro- 
posal for a unification of the services. He 
cutlined the role of land-based aviation 
in Naval warfare, disclosing that ulti- 
mately the Navy plans to have 444 land- 
based Liberator bombers for reconnais- 
sance, operating in 37 battalions of 12 
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planes each. At present, he said, the Navy 
has 17 battalions of Liberators, eight 
operating in the Atlantic and nine in the 
Pacific. 

@ Vice Admiral F. J. Horne, Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations. Disclosing that the 
Navy has done its own postwar planning, 
Horne displayed to the Committee an 
eight-inch-thick book and announced that 
this was “only one” of the Navy’s plan 
books. There are three, based on each 
of the three following contingencies: (1) 
Upon a world situation where there 
would be no agreement between the 
Allied Nations to cooperate in maintain- 
ing peace in the world; (2) Upon the 
U. S. taking the responsibility for main- 
tenance of neace in the Western Atlantic 
and the Pacific; and (3) Upon the as- 
sumption that there will be an agreement 
ketween the Allied Nations for some sys- 
tem of collective security. 

In each of the three plans, Horne said, 
the Navy has endeavored “to divide our 
industrial establishment into three cat- 
egories: first, those necessary to support 
the postwar fleet; second, those not es- 
sential to the support of the postwar fleet 
but which should be retained in a laid-up 
status because of their future war value; 
end third, those which can be disposed 
of.” 

@ Admiral H. E. Yarnell, USN retired. 
Only Navel witne:s backing a postwar 
unification of the services, Yarnell out- 
lined a nlan under which the three main 
brenches would be “operations,” “person- 





Convair ‘Coffee Pots’ | 








At Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 

tion's Vultee Field factory, workers don't 

memorize. the long numbers given to parts. 

For example, these heaters are called ‘coffee 

pots. Other Convair shop jargon: gear box 

(alarm clock), electric conduits (spaghetti), 
seat support tubes (flutes). 
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Plan Dallas—Fort Worth 
SAIE Organization 








Formation of a Dallas-Fort Worth or- 
ganization to affiliate with the Society of 
Aircraft Industrial Engineers has been 
completed by 78 representatives of Con- 
solidated Vultee Ajircraft Corporation, 
Globe Aircraft and North American Avia- 
tion. C. C. Shafer of Consolidated Vultee, 
a former national president of the SAIE, 
was named chairman of a committee to 
prepare and submit a petition for mem- 
bership to the national organization. Other 
members of the committee include G. L, 
Stanley, Globe Aircraft; F.W. Hale, North 
American, and Verser Gillon, Consolidated 
Vultee. 

Joe D. Horn, Consolidated Vultee, was 
named chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, with R. V. Wheeler, North Amer- 
ican, and Stanley as his assistants. 


nel,” and “material.” In the subdivisions 
under “operations,” “strategic air” would 
be given co-equal status with “sea forces” 
and “land forces,” along with “training” 
and “bases.” Tactical air arms would be 
retained by both sea forces and land 
forces. 

As the Woodrum Committee hearings 
on unification of command approached 
the final stages, the wide gap between 
the Army and Navy on military organ- 
ization views became increasingly ob- 
vious. The Navy’s fears of losing its 
“esprit de corps” in a consolidation were 
laid open. Likewise, the Navy’s fears at 
loss of powers, particularly in the land- 
based aviation category, under a unifica- 
tion of the services were evident. 

Prompted, no doubt, by this situation, 
Rep. James Wadsworth (R., N. Y.), who 
was chairman of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee during the disarmament 
period of the ’20’s, made a statement to 
the military services in which he pointed 
out the economy-minded and anti-pre- 
paredness public sentiment which would 
confront them in the postwar world, and 
urged them to set aside “a host of little 
frictions and jealousies” and “join hands 
with one another in setting about the 
task of determining the most advisable 
postwar military organization. Wads- 
worth emphasized the importance of mil- 
itary preparedness to the U. S. 

Wadsworth’s position was in line with 
that of the aviation industry, as voiced 
by Ward. After startling some Congress- 
men with a report that Gen. Arnold, ad- 
dressing the 1940 graduating class of West 
Point, stated “that with world aflame, 
Congress—that is the people—had given 
the Air Corps funds for less than 100 
combat planes for the fiscal year,” Ward 
recommended the following program for 
preparedness: 

“1. Effectuate a plan for compulsory 
military, naval and air training. 

“2. Freeze stockpiles of strategic mater- 
ials that have been mined, imported, or 
fabricated at great cost and which will 
accomplish two important things. (a) It 
will keep available the raw materials for 
instant war activity or preparation there- 
for in the face of a sudden war emer- 
gency. It must be kept in mind that this 
country’s natural resources are constantly 
diminishing. It may be more difficult even 
if time is available, to make these ac- 
cumulations in the future. (b) This work 
would keep up the postwar employment 
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level which otherwise would be depressed 
by distressed markets if the government 
should put the stockpiles back into com- 
merce. 

“3. Retain the great specialized govern- 
ment-owned industrial facilities as sur- 
plus emergency arsenals—ready at all 
times to support the combat front if 
needed. To put these into competitive 
operation with private industry during 
peacetime would be disastrous to the na- 
tional interests. 

“4. Set up a procedure for the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces whereby, at the 
termination of hostilities and when pol- 
itical and practical expediency demands 
the immediate cancellations of war orders, 
continuation of critical technical develop- 
ments and research projects so important 
to our future arms, wherever so recom- 
mended by the military and naval author- 
ities, will be assured. 

“5. Put into action an overall peacetime 
plan for total war mobilization in the 
event we are faced with another inter- 
national crisis. We should remember that 
the world has in the past been thrown 
into great wars throughout the ages and 
that the causes continue to remain with 
us even as we emerge from this war. 

“6. Encourage a strong civil air force 
and merchant marine as vital military re- 
serves, and as instruments of future mil- 
itary policy. 

“7. Retain our right to advanced bases 
without which we would be at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage in the global wars that 
may have to be fought in the future. 
Do not neglect the unsettled and unex- 
plored regions which will become part 
of the active world as the air age de- 
velops. 

“8. Sponsor an educational approach to 
be taught in all the schools of the land 
to all of our citizens that they may know 
the truth of our history, the causes and 
results of war, in order that our future 
citizens may realize the bloody price of 
ignorance in these important matters.” 
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Consolidated Net Income at Bendix 
$14,722,704 in °43; $6.95 a Share 








Bendix Aviation Corporation’s consoli- 
dated gross sales, royalties and other 
operating income, less discounts, returns 
and allowances rose to $918,753,464 in the 
1943 fiscal year, approximately twice the 
volume, $465,980,767 for fiscal 1942, Ernest 
R. Breech, president told stockholders in 
his annual report. 

Consolidated net income was $14,722,704. 
This was equivalent to $6.95 a share and 
compared with $12,464,196, or $5.90, in 
the previous year. 

Payrolls amounted to $198,981,676, an 
increase of $71,521,911 over 1942; number 
of employes increased 14.8%. Company’s 
backlog on Sept. 30,1943 was $1,018,901,100 
compared with $1,144,050,200. “Viewing 
our entire line of products,” Breech said, 
“indications are that our dollar volume 
in the 1944 fiscal year is not likely to 
exceed our record dollar volume for 1943 
fiscal.” Substantial reduction in prices 
put into effect over the past two years is 
an important factor in this, he explained. 
While gross billings for 1943 exceeded 
$900,000,000, it is estimated that on the 
basis of early 1942 price levels, these 
sales would have exceeded $1,250,000,000. 

Expenditures for research and product 
engineering amounted to approximately 
$14,900,000 in 1943 compared with $11,700,- 
000. In an analysis of profits and working 
capital, Breech said “we have nearly 
reached the limit of the corporation’s 
ability voluntarily to reduce profit mar- 
gins, taking into consideration the great 
financial risk inherent in the unprecented 
expansion for war production that we 
have undertaken during the past two 
years, and the necessity for building re- 
serves to carry us through the period of 
large-scale contract termination.” 





Aircraft Relay 


A new solenoid type 50 amp. Aircraft 
Relay has been announced by The Hart 
Manufacturi Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
producers of “Diamond-H” switches. This 
relay has been developed primarily for 
aviation use in controlling landing light 
circuits, fuel pumps, gun firing controls, 
etc. 


Meta} Plating on Plastics 


The new process of metal plating on 
plastics, glass, etc., developed by Precision 
Paper Tube Company has been taken over 
by Electro Plastic Processes, 2035 West 
Charleston St., Chicago 54, Ill. The new 
process is said to provide stronger bond 
between metal and plastic. 








‘World’s Largest’ Airplane Engine Plant | 








Chrysler Corporation's Dodge Chicago Plant, which is believed to be the ‘largest airplane 
engine plant in the world,’ is in full production. 





New world speed records were established 


in constructing this war unit, which occupies 500 acres and consists of 19 major buildings 
and a score of smaller units. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet report, Sept 
30, 1943, of company and wholly owned 
domestic subsidiaries shows assets of $319,. 
288,197. Current assets were $291,030,8% 
including cash $55,675,285; U. S. Tax 
Notes $26,200,000; short term certificates of 
indebtedness $15,000,000; receivables from 
U. S. $78,854,613, other receivables $27, 
278,983; (reserve for possible losses on 
receivables $2,664,074); inventories, $90, 
686,048. Investments and miscellaneous 
assets were $11,470,754. Plant, land, build- 
ings and equipment at cost, less assets ful 
depreciated (less $6,242,196 reserves for 
depreciation) $11,107,416. Special plant 
facilities being amortized over five-year 
periods $4,060,935; deferred charges $1,- 
618,233. 

Current liabilities were $248,135,030 in- 
cluding notes payable, banks, $51,000,000; 
accounts payable $39,411,542; customers 
advances on sales orders $2,261,727; re- 
fundable to Government through renego- 
tiation, due for year ended Sept. 30, 1942, 
$16,350,000, reserve for year ended Sept 
30, 1943, $44,000,000; Federal taxes $76- 
599,151; State, Federal Stock, social se- 
curity and sundry taxes $4,877,447; ac- 
cruals $13,635,161. Reserves $21,147,105. 
Capital stock $10,587,265; capital surplus 
$16,257,909; earned surplus $23,160,887. 





Fairchild C-I Corp. 
"43 Net $1,449,110 











Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp, 
formerly Fairchild Aviation Corp., reports 
net earnings for 1943, after provision for 
estimated renegotiation and after all esti- 
mated Federal taxes, but subject to final 
renegotiation determination, were $1,449,- 
110, or $4.29 per share on 337,032 shares 
outstanding, compared with revised net of 
$407,644, or $1.20, in 1942. 


Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1943, shows 
assets of $21,847,019. Current assets were 
$19,510,052 including cash $3,714,869; ac- 
counts receivable $4,207,840; inventories 
$11,510,052. Investments $598,011; fixed 
assets $1,483,137; model development $86,- 
464; deferred charges $169,354. Current 
liabilities were $16,613,626, including ac- 
counts payable $2,199,410; accruals $2,469,- 
999; reserve for renegotiation refund $5,- 
925,000; advance deposits on contracts 
$19,215; notes payable $6,000,000. Amount 
advanced by bank against moneys due 
under Emergency Plant Facilities contract 
$576,437; reserve for reconversion $1,000,- 
000. Common stock $337,032; capital sur- 
plus $110,082; operating surplus $3,081,2%. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. has at 
ranged a $30,000,000 VT loan with a group 
18 banks, headed by the National Bank of 
Detroit. Under the new VT credit agreement 
interest on borrowings will be 234%. A com- 
mitment fee equal to 3/8 of 1% on the unused 
portion of the bank credit is to be paid. The 
company agrees not to let its net current asset 
decline below $7,000,000, increased at the 
of the fiscal year ended October 31, 1944, and 
each subsequent year by an amount equal 
20% of net earnings for each fiscal year. 
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A Kellett in operation-tests with a State Guard Unit, during pre-war maneuvers. 
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OF KELLETT ROTARY WING PROGRESS ¥® 








Pioneer... Blazing Air Trails 


ONEERING is an American tradi- 

tion. Every step in America’s ad- 
vance has been made because pioneer 
spirits first endured hardships to mark 
new paths—trails that encouraged 
others to take up the journey. 
The scene pictured above is just one 
of the blaze-marks in the fifteen year 
trail marked by rotary wing pioneers. 
The aircraft flying close to tree tops 
was an eatly model, direct-control 
Kellett, demonstrating its ability to 
hoverina slight breeze, and to take off 
or land on any open spot of pasture. 
Most of this Kellett pioneering was 
during the most severe depression 


the U. S. and the world had ever ex- 
petienced. It required faith to carry 
on with confidence in the goal ahead. 


Today, Kellett’s expanding staff of 
engineers, backed by this fifteen years 
of charting new paths, looks forward 
to Peace—when developments in ro- 
tary wing aircraft will have opportuni- 
ties to serve in the patrolling and 
servicing of cross-country electric 
lines and oil pipe lines, in spraying 
and dusting agricultural crops, in 
ranching, forestry fire patrol—and 
many more ways. Kellett Aircraft 
Corporation, Upper Darby (Phila- 


delphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Eight years ago—a U.S.A.A.F. Kellett taking off from ia 
fcont of the Operations Hangar, Wright Field, Dayton, O, 
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(Continued from page 72) 


next move is up to the technical journals 
of the trade. 

Question 7 inquires as to the method 
which should be employed in increasing 
“maintain-ability” in aircraft. ere is 
some room for argument regarding Mr. 
Hibbard’s stand that the operators must 
take the lead in an educational program 
for designers. Admittedly the operators 
may represent the single significant source 
for this education but the lead would 
seem to be the manufacturers’ respon- 
sibility. The fact that the postwar market 
for transport aircraft may well be a buy- 
ers’ market adds to this possibility. The 
customer is ordinarily not obliged to ini- 
tiate a program for educating his sup- 
pliers. 

The subsequent suggestion that airline 
engineers or maintenance personne] be 
loaned to manufacturers to carry on a 
continuous educational campaign is help- 
ful and has proved of some value in prac- 
tice. However, it has several shortcomings. 
First, the education needed is a practical 
operating education. Such an education 
suffers unless it is conducted in an oper- 
ating atmosphere and in actual contact 
with the day-to-day operating problems. 
Isolated from their element, the airline 
personnel, the educators, lose a portion of 
their effectiveness; the resulting education 
may be a compromise. 

This shortcoming cannot be interpreted 
as Offsetting the value of such personnel 
exchange. The practice has had and still 
has a distinct place in our design-for- 
maintenance program. It should be 
expanded and the airline personnel ro- 
tated frequently between manufacturer 
and operator to assure the ultimate in 
usefulness to both parties. 

In our opinion, Mr. Hibbard hits the 
nail on the head in his closing suggestion 
(7b), when he asks the operators for some 
maintenance “yardsticks” comparable to 
the widely ballyhooed “dollar value of a 
pound of weight.” This is precisely the 
point we made months ago in our sugges- 
tion for the development of a set of 
ground-time specifications. Again, we are 
not sure that the customer is the logical 
man to spearhead this effort. We don’t 
know what success Lockheed experienced 
with its semi-technical questionnaires a 
few years ago, but maybe this same tech- 
nique will smoke out some of these sig- 
nificant indicators of the dollar value of 
accessibility, economy of time to replace, 
etc. It seems idealistic to hope for oper- 
ator agreement on even these non-com- 
petitive factors; individuality, pride, or 
the pressure of day-to-day work some- 
times deny to the industry the full advan- 
tages of joint action. 

This has been our brief reply to Hall 
Hibbard’s realistic and constructive letter. 
In it, he has been becomingly frank in 
admitting too frequent neglect of main- 
tenance considerations in aircraft design 
and decidedly constructive in suggesting 
techniques to preclude this neglect. 

To operators and manufacturers, we 
direct the question—What is your answer 
to Mr. Hibbard’s letter? Whether you 
agree or disagree or supplement his sug- 
gestions with your own, this important 
problem deserves your thought. We are 
= to add your ideas to those of this 
etter. 
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WAR SUPPLY CONTRACTS* 


CUMULATIVE THROUGH MARCH 1944 
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Douglas ‘Apprehensive’ 

“The nation has a vital stake in the 
preservation of this (Douglas) and sim- 
ilar producers as strong and going con- 
cerns,” said Donald W. Douglas, president 
of Douglas Aircraft Company in a recent 
radio address. 

“As a private enterprise our company is 
confronted with decreasing ratios of earn- 
ings to sales,” he said. “Reserves which 
we are presently allowed to accumulate 
will be adequate for only two weeks of 
current payroll. Unless and until con- 
structive legislation resolves these diffi- 
culties, management cannot but be appre- 
hensive of the future.” 
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Cutbacks Explained 


“Adjustment of Production Cut-backs,” 
an illustrated booklet, has been issued by 
the Army Service Forces. “Its purpose 
is to outline, simply and graphically, the 
careful consideration and detailed plan- 
ning that the Army accords to any neces- 
sary reduction in production programs and 
resultant cancellation of contracts,” the 
War Dept. explains. Copies are available 
from the Chief of the Publication 
Branch, Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Department, Washington, 25, D. C. 
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STROMBERG* 


INJECTION CARBURETOR 


The Stromberg Aircraft Car- 
buretor is an important mem- 
ber of “The Invisible Crew”... 
precision instruments and con- 
trols, which more than 30 Ben- 
dix plants from coast to coast 
are speeding to our fighting 
crews on world battle fronts. 


Demands Dependable Carburetion 


On the Lancasters, Mosquitoes, and other bombers of the Royal Air 
Force that have blasted Germany by night—and on the Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators of the American 8th Air Force that have 
unceasingly attacked German targets by day — Stromberg* Injec- 
tion Carburetors provide unfailing power flow regardless of flying 
conditions. The efficiency of these carburetors in maintaining the 
right air and fuel mixture conserves gasoline and constantly lengthens 
the range of bombing missions. Stromberg injection carburetion 


improves the performance also of fighters, trainers and transports. 


*Tyvademark of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Combat Bomber Performance in the 


AT-2] Gunner 
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CEILING : 22,150 FT. 
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Classroom for Combat 


The feel of the fight is built into the Fair- 

child ‘“Gunner’”—an aerial classroom for 
combat equipped much like those planes that will fly 
in the assaults on Tokyo. 

Fairchild engineers are expert in designing aircraft 
to do specific jobs well. So, when the Army foresaw 
the need for a plane with bomber characteristics to 
train its sharpshooters of the air, Fairchild built the 
“Gunner.” The men who will ultimately loose “‘squirts” 
of death into enemy pursuits and interceptors, today 
can sharpen their skill in a plane that gives them the 


feel of combat operations. 


The “Gunner” has twin guns that fire from a power- 
operated top turret. Its transparent plastic nose houses 
a manually operated machine gun. Its “office” has 
controls for pilot and co-pilot. And in landings and 
takeoffs, the “Gunner” rolls, like the heavies, on a 
retractable, tricycle landing gear. 

With its two 520 horsepower Ranger V-Twelves for 
power; with its sleek rivetless surfaces of plastic-bonded 
plywood fabricated by the famed Duramold process; 
with the aerodynamic stability inherent in all Fairchild 
designs, the ‘““Gunner”’ flies with the Fairchild “touch 


of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Fairchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Maryland....Burlington, North Carolina 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 
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Railroads Not Impeding 
Growth of Air Express, 
REA Official Declares 


Calvin A. Frey, vice president in charge 
of traffic for Railway Express Agency, 
denied charges that railroads, through the 
Agency, had sought to maintain high 
rates for air express and impede its de- 
velopment, in testifying before a subcom- 
mittee of Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, headed by Sen. Harley M. Kilgore 
(D., W. Va.). 

The charges were made by the Anti- 
Trust Division ‘of the Department of 
Justice, headed by Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell L. Berge. 
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Frey declared that air cargo rates in 
this country are “generally lower than in 
other countries” and, countering a claim 
that railway express has restrained air 
express development, he quoted statistics 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board showing 
that for the five-year period up to June 
30, 1943, air express increased 600%, as 
compared to the increase of air passenger 
traffic of 221%.” 

Asked by Kilgore whether an inde- 
pendent express agency handling air 
transport would not reduce rates through 
competition, the witness replied that it 
would not because it would cost an in- 
dependent company “three or four times 
as much as it costs us.” High cost would 
result from installation of depots, hiring 
duplicate personnel and maintaining du- 
plicate equipment, he said. 
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Kaiser Associate 
Named Brewster 
Board Chairman 


With the withdrawal of Henry J. Kaiser 
from control of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation and its return to civilian 
management it was revealed that there 
had been a 344% increase in Brewster 
production. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders, 
Harry F. Morton, Kaiser associate for 10 
years, was elected chairman of the board 
of directors, and Preston Lockwood, sec- 
retary, was advanced to the presidency. 


James Work, chairman until the Navy 
took over in 1942, and whose shares were 
placed in a voting trust as a condition for 
the restoration of the company to private 
operation a few days later, prepared the 
slate of directors, which was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. 

Elected to the new board were Work, 
William H. Harman, Lamond F. Henshaw, 
William F. Kurtz, Lockwood, Morton, Dan 
C. Peacock, Jr., Jeus Soucek and George 
C. Westervelt. Soucek, Peacock and Hen- 
shaw were elected vice presidents, and 
Alfred B. Cipriani became controller, with 
the posts of secretary and treasurer left 
vacant. Robert A. Smith was made as- 
sistant treasurer, and Peter J. Leary, 
Miss C. Ryan and Thomas Meuer be- 
came assistant secretaries. 


A statement of the company’s financial 
position indicated that Navy and other 
claims against and by the company 
amounting to more than $30,000,000 are 
still unsettled. Kaiser said that opera- 
tions are currently profitable, but that 
first quarter results could not be de- 
termined until books are closed for 1943. 
Borrowings under company’s $55,000,000 
regulation VT loan, were $24,200,000 on 
May 16, compared with a high of $49,- 
500,000 some weeks ago. The loan 
matures on June 30 and is fully guaran- 
teed by the Navy. 


Kaiser told stockholders that as a result 
of a substantial Navy cutback on fighter 
production, “it seems clear that the Navy 
Dept. will not place any further orders 
for Corsair fighters with Brewster.” His 
hint that the Navy might cut production 
materialized shortly afterward with the 
Navy announcement that Corsair output 
at Brewster would be ended, effective 
July 1. 

“New business is needed without delay,” 
Kaiser told the stockholders, “and unless 
the company’s facilities are to be utilized 
for the production of military aircraft, the 
new management may wish to make plans 
for the use of the company’s facilities in 
the manufacture of civilian aircraft.” 

Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., Ignacio J. Mir- 
anda, and F. William Zelcer, large stock- 
holders, announced jointly that they would 
throw their full support behind continua- 
tion of the present operating manage- 
ment. 

“Our whole interest in Brewster is 
seeing that the company takes its proper 
place in the aviation world,” they de- 
clared. “We believe that this can best 
be done by continuance of the present 
operating management and we are glad 
that Mr. Kaiser is permitting ‘some of his 
operating associates to remain on the job 
to keep production going.” 
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WORM GEAR ACTION 


This shows the AERO-SEAL worm and 
worm gear action. The result is a belt- 
like tangential tightening action which 
assures uniform pressure around the en- 
tire periphery and holds tight under 
severe vibration without lock wire. 


Hrew-Seal 
HOSE CLAMPS 


This outstandingly successful new type hose clamp was specially 
designed for aircraft applications, and has proved its dependabil- 
) ity with millions now in service. It meets, or exceeds, all require- 
) ments of Army-Navy Specifications AN748 and AN-FF-C406a. 


FULL RANGE 

OF SIZES 

AERO-SEAL Hose Clamps are now 
made in 18 standard nominal sizes 
from 14” to 414” (approx. hose O.D.). 
Larger sizes can be made to order. 
Clamps can be re-used, and can be 
installed or removed with hose in 


place on pipe. 
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SIZE, TAKE-UP, & HOSE DIA. DATA 
Diametral take-up is more than double the amount 
required to cover variations in hose diameter and change 
in service. Write for sample clamps. 
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Manufacturing Personnel 














Denise Jackson Withers 


A. W. Morgan has been named factory superintendent 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s Vultee Field 
Division at Downey, Calif. Mrs. Mary 8S. Jackson has be- 
come Convair’s first woman executive as Director of 
Ccunselling. Consolidated Vultee also reports the resigna- 
tion of George J. Newman as manager of its Fort Worth 
Division and appointment of Comdr. Roland G. Mayer, 
former assistant division manager, to succeed him. 


Earle Stewart, design engineer on landing gear at the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. plant in Baltimore, has been elected 
to the SAE committee on wheels and brakes. Jane Hutson, 
junior materials and process engineer with Martin, has 
been appointed to the technical committee “A” of the 
SAE and ASTM. 


Cleeman Withers has been appointed to the general 
manager’s executive staff of the Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. He was 
formerly a vice president of Sperry Gyroscope Co., United 
Aircraft Products, Inc., and the Gray Manufacturing Corp. 


Garet W. Denise has been named general manager of 
the Chicago plant operations of Littelfuse, Inc. An in- 
dustrial consulting engineer, he was formerly with Re- 
public Aviation Corp 


John T. Wetzel, formerly assistant service manager of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., has been appointed service 
manager. 


E. E. Hartzler has been named chief industrial engineer 
of the Miami division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
succeeding Quentin G. Turner, who goes to San Diego as 
assistant chief industrial engineer of the San Diego Division. 


Harold G. Fitzpatrick has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of Jordanoff Aviation Corp. He was formerly controller 
and acting secretary-treasurer of the company, is a member 
of the bar and a specialist in the credit and loan field. 
Prior to joining Jordanoff last July, he was associated with 
the Chase National Bank for 17 years. 





Mayer Morgan Wetzel 
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GNWELCOME V/IS/TOR 


Closing for a kill—it’s the sub’s deadly 
enemy... the enemy that helped to break 
the back of the underseas campaign 
against Allied shipping. But the kill will 
be no pushover. The sub fights savagely 
and desperately . . . the action is hot 
and swift... the pilot depends on the 
efficient performance of his equipment. 


Those Delco motors, for instance, mustn't 
go wrong, for combat makes them 
“tremendous trifles."’ Those Delco mo- 
tors won't go wrong, for they are built 


4X 
f- 
i. 


SS 


am, 


with extreiae 
air-borne requirements. Defroster fans, 
machine gun mounts, fuel pumps, air 
pumps, windshield wipers and instru- 
ments are actuated by compact, light- 
weight Delco motors. 


care and precision to meet 


The full measure of Delco Products’ 
engineering and manufacturing expe- 
rience as a leading producer of electric 
motors has been applied to this assign- 
ment. Delco Products Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


BUY MORE BONDS— 
Double What You Did Before 


DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS opwision or GENERAL MOTORS 








Aviation Securities Over the Counter 


(Courtesy Mer ill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Beane) 


May 13 
Bid Ask 


578 614 6 
11342 11542 1134% 

30 30 

143g 145% 

12 1214 

434 434 
Continental Airlines 104% 1034 
Delta Airlines ‘ 23 23 
Inland Airlines ; 3 4 3 
Mid-Continent 6 57% 
National 13 1314 
Northeast Airlines 84 81 
Ss NRIs. chen scsdies sic sedddeneccseses Entire issue called May 15, 1944 at 
per share plus 27c accrued dividend. 





Adel’s 200,000,000%h | 





May 20 
id Ask 
AIRLINES 
All Amer. Aviation 632 
Amer. Airlines Pfd. 

Amer. Export Airlines 

Braniff 

enka. 6 san en dav eaN Casdaedds ceatewns 4 
Chgo. & So. Wits. 


$27 


MANUFACTURERS 
Aeronca 

Air Associates 

Aircraft & Diesel 
Aircraft Accessories 
Airplane & Marine 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply 
Central Airports 
Columbia Aircraft Prod. 
Continental Aviation 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. 
Gen. Aviation Equip. 
Globe Aircraft $ \ ats 
Harlaw Aircraft ‘ 1g ; 
Harvill Corp.—Com. 455 

Harvill Corp.—Pfd. 90c 

, SE OE BS occ ccaeicccsccddaccetcivios 534 

Jacobs Aircraft 

Kellet Aircraft 

Kenner Motor 

Liberty Aircraft 

Luscombe 

Menasco Mfg. 

Northrop Aircraft 

Piper Aircraft Com. 

Piper Aircraft Pfd. 

Pitts. Aviation Ind. 

Rohr Aircraft 

Std. Aircraft Prod. 


2% 3 
853 9 
148 13g 
3% 33% 


234 3 
81 834 
14g 138 
344 338 
212 234 
70c 70c 
56 58 
30c 30c 
27% 27% 
25c 25c¢ 
14% 14g 


80c 

Adel Precision Products Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., recently turned out its 200,000,000th 
Line Support Clip. The tiny product is 
shown being presented by David Schlosser, 
assistant to the president of the company, 
to Army Air Forces Inspector Opal Hunter. 


18 
60c 
348 


"136 





Allocations of Aircraft 
Contracts Announced 


Major allocations of aircraft supply con- 
tracts by industrial areas through March, 
1944: 


(thousands of dollars) 


Hartford 2,139,752 


Buffalo 

New York City 
Newark-Jersey City 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Wichita 
Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Los Angeles 

San Diego 
Detroit 

Willow Run .... 
Seattle-1acoma 








These statistics were released by the 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
AND Case 
ASSEMBLIES 


we TACHOMETER 
ADAPTERS Y 


Immediate deliveries now available on HYDRAULIC 
Aircraft Hardware of all types. Your Y 


inquiries will receive our prompt attention. 


VALVES 
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War Production Board which explained 
that “the category aircraft includes con- 
tracts for airframes; airplane engines, pro- 
pellers, and other parts; and certain re- 
leted equipment such as parachutes and 
aircraft pontoons.” 


House Gets Bill Providing 
Expenses for Government 
Men Using Own Planes 


Legislation introduced last fortnight by 
Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) pro- 
vides for compensation to Government 
officials who use their privately-owned 
planes on official business. 

The bill amends existing law which 
allows similar compensation by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of privately-owned 
cars. Randolph declared that there ar 
“several hundred” officials throughout the 
country now using their own planes. That 
number, he said, would be increased many 
fold after the war. At present, unles 
officials desire to travel at their own ex 
pense they are forced to use surface trans- 
portation, Randolph pointed out. 
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Why Most Major Airport 
Fueling Installations are BOWSER! 





The reasons why most of the major airport fueling 
installations are Bowser, not only in this country 
but on the transoceanic routes as well, are also the 
reasons why Bowser will serve you better, too. Here 


Clean, Dry, Safe Fuel—Impurities and moisture are 
removed while the fuel is being dispensed—conclu- 
sive assurance of clean, dry, safe fuel. A strainer in 
the suction line catches heavy particles, and a 


bank, are the high spot facts in Bowser dominance... Bowser Centrifugal Filter removes any remaining 
000th ; iti ; 

ct is Complete Range of Equipment — Bowser above- impurities and free moisture. 

osser, ground and under-ground systems have up to 4,000 Dependability—Bowser dependability is supported 
a g- p. m. capacity. There are marine, mobile, portable by the company’s record as liquid control specialists 
u rT. 





and centralized types for virtually every need. 


Engineering Service—If special needs are not met 
precisely by standard Bowser equipment, we will 
engineer and build the installation you require. 
Accurate Measurement— Bowser’s famous Xacto 
Meter measures and records every drop of fuel before 
it is dispensed. Xacto Meter easily meets all Federal 
and State tolerances. 


since 1885 and by its specific experience in fueling 
airplanes since the birth of the aviation industry. 


Serv-A-Plane—For medium and smaller airports, or 
for fueling smaller planes, install Bowser Serv-A- 
Plane. Compact, durably built, easily installed, simple 
to operate, Serv-A-Plane is a complete airport 
service station entirely self-contained. AVIATION 
Division, Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 


A typical installation of high speed fueling 
system using a submerged type pump. 
Shown in the picture are the float suction, the 
high and low level pump controls, water 
locking valve, drain pump, turbine type 
submerged pumping unit, storage am 
indicator, etc. No pump house is required, 

















Not only has Bowser’s war produc- 
tion earned the Army-Novy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn 
it for scores of other companies. 


* *& THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL OF LIQUIDS x x& 


























deat tapmaonaarty 


. Sony, boosie 


Sorry that we have to encroach on your domain, bossie. But such is life. Things have to make way for 
progress and your favorite cow pasture, small though it is, will be an air field for feeder line service 
one of these days. We’re working on this idea here at Fletcher—a plane that will carry a good payload 
(convertible for passengers or cargo) at a reasonable speed, and that can get in and out of your cow 


pasture. If you know some folks that are inter- 


ested, you might suggest that they drop us a line. 


FLETCHER 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





MANUFACTURERS OF AN INCREASING SUPPLY OF WAR GOODS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FLETCHER BROTHERS 
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What Is Our Private Airplane Market? 


By Hucu C. Rossins 
(Director of Waco Aircraft Company’s Sub Contract Division) 


[" IS RARE INDEED, when an industry 
can go through infancy, then through 
the anguish, pains and mistakes of adoles- 
— cence, and then 
have the oppor- 
tunity to start all 
over again, to 
erase all of its 
faults and_ start 
afresh. The situ- 
ation might be 
compared to a 
man who can re- 
live his youth, 
fortified by the 
wisdom of ma- 
turity. 
Robbins Such is the 
good fortune of 
the aircraft industry in relation to private 
fying, and if the industry fails to rec- 
gnize this situation, and take full ad- 
vantage of it, it does not deserve to 
survive. There will be a private flying 
market after the war and the potential 
sze of the market lies wholly in the 
hands of the aircraft industry. 
The restrictions of war have reduced 
private flying to a low ebb. There is 
practically none, other than that per- 
mitted on behalf of the war effort. The 
manufacture of private airplanes has been 
for several years while many of 
those already in existence have been 
taken for war purposes. The rebirth of 


private flying after war restrictions are 
lifted will be a challenge to every person 
who has any interest, or any thought of 
becoming interested, in the future of 
private flying. 

Success in taking advantage of this 
unusual opportunity for the development 
and formation of a sound basic program 
can only be attained by setting aside 
every selfish angle. This program must 
be supported by the entire industry which 
must shed its lackadaisical attitude; the 
program must be strong and feasible, 
recognizing all of the requirements and 
possibilities of the potential market. 
There must be sincere unity to attain 
the strength necessary to tackle the diffi- 
cult problems of developing this market. 

Let’s take a lock at this forthcoming 
market for private aircraft. The war has 
certainly given flying its full share of 
publicity. Every man, woman and child 
is interested in flying. More men have 
chosen the air forces than can be used. 
Every youth is enthusiastic. If properly 
presented, every person who can drive an 
automobile may want to own or at least 
fly an airplane. This is the market. In 
other words, the ultimate market for 
private aircraft is every person now con- 
sidered a prospective owner or driver of 
an automobile, provided, that in planning 
to reach this market, every recognition 
is given to the factors necessary to its 
development. 


There are many factors which must be 
considered in developing this broad 
market for the aircraft industry. The 
three most important of these are: (1) 
Many and convenient landing strips 
equipped with navigation markers; (2) 
Simplified rules and regulations govern- 
ing private flying; and (3) Service for 
the private owner similar to that for the 
motorist. These factors are paramount. 


Just what steps should be taken to 
advance these factors? We can look to 
the automotive industry for guidance 
through their experience in _ solving 
similar problems. 

A systematic network of landing strips 
and navigation markers has been put 
forth by Prentiss Cleaves of Cessna Air- 
craft Co. The plan contemplates laying 
out the entire United States in a grid- 
iron of numbered imaginary streets and 
avenues running north-south and east- 
west, about 10 miles apart, tying in di- 
rectly with (but minus the complexity 
of) the established system of latitude and 
longitude. At each intersection of these 
lines a brightly-colored marker of dis- 
tinctive shape would be placed, carrying 
the easily-readable numerical address for 
its particular location. This network 
would really make the private airplane 
extremely useful since practically no spot 
in the United States would be over a 
maximum distance of five miles of a place 
to land or take off. 

The landing strip would merely be 
graded. By the use of these markers, 
navigation will become about as simple 





ASERVICE THAT WILL WOVE YOUR §& 


All war contrac- 
tors today own 
very considerable 
amounts of sur- 
plus materials.We 
want to help industry get these usable 
surplus materials back into produc- 
tion, while they can still be used to 
help win the war. And it is good busi- 
ness to move these materials now. 


With the very comprehensive Master 
Inventory Record established at our 
headquarters, we offer to holders of 
unneeded materials an aggressive and 
convenient “‘Disposal Service” and to 
would-be purchasers an unequaled 
“Finding Service.” General experience 
indicates clearly the wisdom of plac- 
ing the responsibility for surplus sales 
in one place, to achieve the greatest 
efficiency and avoid interference with 
the major job of building equipment 
for the armed services. 


Material Distributors, Inc. has pio- 
neered a solution to the problem of 
Moving surplus materials back into 
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production, at or near current market 
prices, through maintenance of con- 
stant contact with the production needs 
of a large group of contractors 
nationally. 


The months to come, while the war 
is still on, are the most precious months 
for disposal. Market conditions will 
never be better. Effective action now 
will reduce enormously the likely sur- 
pluses that will be left for after the war. 


The following operating procedures 
have been fully cleared with appro- 
priate agencies of the United States 
Government: 


1 Current lists of available surplus 
materials located throughout the 
United States and changes thereto, 
sent to us by contractors are con- 
solidated into our Master Inventory 
Record, at no cost to the contractors. 


URPLUS MATERIALS 


2 As production requirements arise, 
contractors’ purchasing depart- 
ments submit them to us for a “locat- 
ing check” against the Master Inven- 
tory Record. We locate the required 
materials and coordinate shipment be- 
tween buyer and seller. All quotation 
requests are promptly handled, with 
critical telephone or wire requests 
receiving special attention. 


3 No registration fee is required and 
no charge is made to buyers using 
our service. Buyers incur no obligation 
by inquiring about their reeds. 


4 Shipment, invoicing and collection 
are accomplished directly between 
the buyer and the seller. 


5 For sales arranged by Material 
Distributors, Inc., for a seller, a 
service fee of 10% or less is charged, 
based upon volume. 


MATERIAL DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


DIVISION OF BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


701-725 EAST CENTRAL AVENUE 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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as driving your automobile on a public 
highway and following the highway signs 
which are placed so they can be seen in 
good weather or bad. This “Skyway 
Marker System” will make private con- 
tact flying as safe as motoring. 

An existing organization that has the 
facilities and the ability to erect the 
numerous “Skyway Markers” and build 
the landing strips without delay should 
be used for this portion of the plan in 
order that the market developments can 
be planned and prosecution fully under 
way by the time the industry has had 
its war contracts terminated. There is 
one logical agency which can be sug- 
gested, under which the program can be 
rapidly and successfully carried out. This 
agency is the State and Federal Highway 
Commissions. 

Highway Commissions Useful 


The State and Federal Highway Com- 
missions are engineering groups that have 
been properly organized to do this type 
of work. It could be done simultaneously 
with their other work. The job could be 
accomplished most quickly. After being 
built, maintenance and supervision would 
be handled in their routine fashion. 
Where else could an organization be 
found that would swing into action under 
such well organized direction? Another 
factor in favor of Highway Commissions 
assuming this project: it will make an 
excellent and intelligent use of available 
manpower to take up some of the slack 
of postwar unemployment, with nation- 
wide coverage—and the boys will like it 
too. 
The project would amount to the 
grading of approximately 20,000 landing 
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strips and the erection of a like number 
of markers. Each strip would consist of 
about 25 acres, and who knows more 
about the detail of obtaining land for 
public benefit than the Highway Commis- 
sions? The entire combined cost of land- 
ing strips and markers should not exceed 
$100,000,000, or an average of about $5,000 
per unit. Break down the number of 
units into those for each Highway Com- 
mission and it doesn’t seem an impossible 
task for people who are familiar with 
this type of work. 

Funds for the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways are furnished by the 
automobile-owning public through the 
medium of taxation on gasoline, oil and 
car registration fees. This method should 
be followed by the airmotive field. As 
the market develops, the tax from these 
sources paid by the private flyer will be 
more than adequate to repay the cost in- 
volved in construction and to pay current 
maintenance costs. This is a method of 
financing the projects which the public 
will willingly accept. 

Rules and regulations for the private 
flyer must be reduced and put in simpli- 
fied form. There is no reason why private 
flying should be burdened with all the 
regulations applying to commercial avia- 
tion. Theirs should be comparable to 
those used by the motorist which, if 
summed up, only say that a motorist 
should not be a “reckless driver.” Really, 
all the private pilot needs is to be pro- 
hibited from being a “reckless flyer.” 
Legislation and regulations are not just 
pulled out of thin air. They are brought 
about at the instigation of the people 
and should be for their benefit. The 











GCORPGRATIGON 


The new 


PROPELLER 
POSITIONER 


Clips hours off the job! 


Delay caused by the awkwardness of 
handling heavy three-bladed propellers and 
fitting them to the close tolerances of an 
assembly is eliminated by the new Whiting 
Propeller Positioner. Micromatic hydraulic 
and hand control makes it possible for a 
single operator using the positioner to mount 
a propeller in five minutes. 

Fast, universal mechanical adjustment is 
provided at the top of the assembly and 
brings the propeller into a position which 
corresponds with that of the shaft on any 
plane. Rubber pads at all points of contact 
guard the propeller against possible damage. 

Write for complete information today. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 
Ill. Western Office: 1151 S. Broadway, Los Aageles 
15, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Branch Officesin New 
York, Chicago, Bufialo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D.C. 


‘ ; betation 


Division 
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people responsible for the regulations and 
laws are anxious to know just what 
would be for the best interests of the 
large potential group of private pilots and 
the public—it is up to the industry to 
tell them. 

The organization set-up under the CAA 
should continue to regulate private flying, 
They have full knowledge of the present 
situation and are trying to formulate 
progressive plans for the future. They 
have done a remarkable job, but their 
problems in the commercial transport 
field have and will continue to increase 
rapidly. The industry can help this group 
by placing before them a sound con- 
structive set of regulations, which is 
representative of the entire thought of 
the industry, and differentiates between 
those applicable to private flying and 
those applicable to commercial aviation. 


Little Need for Large Bases 


There must be a distinct differentiation 
drawn between commercial transport air- 
ports and the landing strips and fields 
that are to be made available for private 
flying. The private pilot will be sure to 
use the commercial airport to some ex- 
tent, but, if the market is developed, he 
will use it only to a very small extent, 
as it will be too congested for his pur- 
poses. Commercial aviation must have 
large base facilities, it must have hard 
runways, and all the regulations that go 
with the carrying of pay loads as a com- 
mercial business. These are not required 
by the private flyer and he will not want 
them. The automobile industry does not 
promote large bus terminals and freight 
depots for the commercial truck and bus 
business. They promote the volume busi- 
ness which uses the public highways, 
and that business is the privately owned 
car. 

The “luxury feature” of owning and 
servicing a private airplane must be 
erased from the public’s mind if. this 
part of the industry is to flourish. The 
private airplane must be considered in 
the same light as the automobile. The 
highly technical idea, the mystery of 
aircraft and flying, and the “too com- 
plicated for an inexperienced person to 
understand,” must be replaced by “It is 
simple to fly”; “Anyone can understand 
it”; and “It isn’t much different from 
driving your car.” Service must be 
similar to that set up for the automobile 
and at a cost that is comparable, since 
the market to be broad, cannot stand 
excessive expense. 

Opposes Repair Monopolies 


The private flyer should be allowed to 
have anyone in whom he has confidence, 
service and repair his airplane. Privately 
owned service and repair stations should 
be encouraged and accessibility for suit- 
able locations adjacent to the various fly- 
ing strips and airports should be assured 
to the independent service operator, and 
not be controlled by government agencies, 
either local, state or federal. The in- 
dustry must not let this service become 
a monopoly, not let it be tied up by s0 
many regulations that the cost of operat- 
ing an airplane will limit the market. 

Why not adopt the outstanding merch- 
andising methods which prevail in the 
automotive field? In a sense, the two 
fields are competitive as both are trying 
to expand their markets and reach the 
same class of buyers. Soon this compe- 
tition will be emphasized by the question, 
“two family cars or one car and one aif 
plane.” There is competition within the 
automobile industry, but when the life 
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HERE are muny other aspects of battle than the clash of 
a steel, artillery duels or fights to the finish in the air. Ask 
since the engineers what it means to battle against the havoc 
wrought by torrential rains, hurricanes and those bitter 
; enemies frost, ice and snow. 


There are yet other enemies to be conquered — dust and, 
ivately especially in the North African and eastern battle areas, 
should SAND — the relentless fighter against efficiency of aircraft 
us fly- and mechanised units of the Army. 


Vokes Filters have helped to win these battles against Sand. 
encies, Special types of Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel Oil Filters are fitted 
to machines for the R.A.F. and mechanised units operating in 
by $0 desert battle grounds to the satisfaction of Government experts, 
»perat- pilots and the men who keep aircraft, tanks, lorries, etc., 


fighting fit. 
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S}LIMITED *EILTRATION EXPERTS 


THE ARTHUR S. LEITCH CO. LTD., 
1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


&. CANTIN, 10! PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 
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Contractors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard, 
and Aircraft Engine 

















SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 
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FLIGHTER 


ATLANTIC RAYON CORP. INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION 


350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Leading Manufac- 


Export Representa- 
tive—Aviquipo, Inc., 
25 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Cable Add: ‘Aviquipo’ 


turers of Fabric and 
Tepes for the Air 
craft industry 
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Aircraft Computers 


LOAD ADJUSTER 


This instrument is used in the 
operation of multi-placed commer- 
cial and military airplanes, for 
quickly and accurately determining 
the proper loading of an airplane 
for safe and efficient balance dur- 
ing flight. Each load Adjuster is 
especially aesigned for a particular 
airplane model. 

















COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 30 Mineola, N.Y. 
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and development of the industry is in. 
volved, you will find them all working 
toward the same end, that is maintain. 
ing, expanding and protecting their 
market. Let the aircraft industry do 
the same. 

The aircraft industry has the prestige 
to accomplish what is necessary, if it 
pools its power and speaks as a unified 
whole. A few will be progressive in this 
respect only for their own benefit, but 
this cannot be tolerated, and in the over. 
all picture they will benefit only tempo- 
rarily if the industry does not thrive. 

The private aircraft market is available 
to maintain and stabilize production ip 
time of peace, if the industry will exer 
the effort to develop it. 

The public, our market, is practical 
therefore the private airplane must be 
made useful if the aircraft industry is 
to develop and hold the place it deserves 
in the economic scheme of this country 
Therefore, the means of using the private 
airplane for useful and practical purposes 
must be established and established im- 
mediately. It must see that these facts 
are placed in proper channels for ae. 
complishing these necessary purposes im- 
mediately. It is definitely time for mature 
action based on straight thinking! Lets 
get busy! 





Standard Parachute Corp. 


Now Owned by Employes 





In a complete reorganization of Stand- 
ard Parachute’s corporate status, this San 
Diego firm, one of the first to go into war 
production, is now entirely employe- 
owned. Only company personnel can 
purchase stock and share in the firm’ 
postwar program being evolved within 
the group. 

C. G. Morehouse, formerly executive 
vice president, is the new president; C 
B. King, George Russell and L. D. Mar- 
gulis, vice presidents; D. L. Flagg, secre- 
tary, and O. J. Fernsten, treasurer. 

The company is an outgrowth of the 
Russell-Lobe Company founded on the 
coast in 1924 by pioneer J. M. “Jim 
Russell, who along with Col. E. L. Hof- 
man, Floyd Smith, Guy Ball and Jim 
Higgins formed the parachute section a 
McCook Field during World War 1. 

After Russell performed extensive de- 
velopment of both valve and lobe chutes 
including the first non-oscillating lobe 
chute, and carried out basic work @ 
plane chutes, he retired from the business 
Then with imminence of World War I 
Russell again returned, backed by the 
original founders of his first company 
These men, well-known in _aviatio 
circles, include Col. E. C. Fauntleroy 
Marion C. Cooper and John Speaks. 

The backers have now turned over the 
corporation to the group which directed 
Standard since Jim Russell’s death DD 
1940. Vice president George Russell is the 
founder’s son, while the other executive 
are San Diego men trained in parachul 
work by the late Jim Russell. 





‘Package of Power’ 

Although weighing only eight pounds 
a gadget combining a reservoir, an elec 
tric motor, a gear pump, a relief valve 
and a pressure switch into one unit ® 
offered by PESCO Products Co., Cleve 
land, a division of Borg-Warner. It 5 
for actuation of hydraulically-controlleé 
wing flaps, landing wheels, etc., on bif 
cargo and transport planes. 
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PRECISION (2. TEAMWORK.... 


Cquals PERFORMANCE ! 


On the battlefield as well as on the pro- 
duction line, true performance depends 
entirely upon Precision and Teamwork. 

Since 1932, Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. has 
built precision products---designing, engi- 
neering, and manufacturing its own tooling 
to produce exactly as specified by our 
customers. Our welded tubular assemblies 

. our aircraft forgings of high tensile 
steels---all are precision-made for America’s 
leading aircraft manufacturers, under con- 
tract to the Army and Navy. 

This performance is possible because of 
the Teamwork we have developed through- 


out all our operations---Teamwork which 
gives coordination and cooperation to each 
activity of Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., and pro- 
vides our customers with precision built 
products of exceptionally high quality. 
Teamwork, too, makes it possible for us to 
meet our production schedules, and to offer 
you our services at economical costs. 


Our engineers and laboratory tech- 
nicians will be glad to share with any in- 
dustry their production-tested experience 
in welded tubular assembly and drop forg- 
ing. Just write to them now. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


————_ 6) =e 
* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





DESICNERS +++ ENCINEERS+++ MANUFACTURERS 
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Fuels-Lubricants Group 
Formed by Aviation Dept. 
Of N. Y. Board of Trade 


Because of the importance that airline 
operation supplies have in the Metro- 
politan area “and the necessity to plan 
now for adequate and efficiently operated 
ground facilities for air transportation,” 
the Aviation Section of the New York 
Board of Trade has announced formation 
of the Metropolitan Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Committee. 

Chairman is Warren L. Baker, domestic 
manager of Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Aviation Sales Department. Other 
officers and members of the committee 
are: Ex-Officio, John F. Budd, Air Trans- 
portation Magazine; Daniel H. Ecker, 
Executive Secretary of Aviation Section; 
Vice Chairman, J. S. Harris, Asst. Man- 


ager, Aviation Department, Shell Oil 
Company, Inc.; Secretary, H. W. Lake, 
Commercial Airlines Sales Assistant, 


(Foreign), Socony-Vacuum Oil Company; 
Aubrey Kief, Manager, Aviation Sales, 
The Texas Company—alternate Charles 
Stuart, Aviation Sales Department, The 
Texas Company; W. J. Hannon, Assistant 
Division Manager, Shell Oil .Company, 
who is the alternate for Harris; T. D. 
Watkins, Aviation Representative, New 
York Sales Division, Colonial Beacon Oil 
Company; M. N. Weir, Assistant Division 
Manager, Gulf Oil Corporation; and his 
alternate, E. D. Rohrback, Aviation Sales 
Department, Gulf Oil Corporation. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
CORP., San Diego, Calif., 


AIRCRAFT 
for additional! plant 


facilities in New Orleans, costing approxi. 
mately $800,000; overall commitment approxi. 
mately $12,000,000. 


NASH KELVINATOR CORP., Detroit, fo 
additional plant facilities at Kenosha, Wis 
at a cost of approximately $9,500,000 


PESCO PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, fo 
additional equipment at a plant in Cleve. 
land, costing approximately $70,000; overall 
commitment approximately $1,900,000 
Trafiic— 


WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 
Standard Equipment on 
CURTISS P-40 WARHAWK 












Since the beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation's lead- 
ing military aircraft and engine builders. 


WITTEK oie | 


Classified 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE E* 
tablished in Washington, D. C., ten years. Now 
seeking exclusive representation for AN Stané- 
ard Aircraft parts, Electrical, Fittings, Pipe 
Plumbing, Swage Terminals, Tubing, Tum 
buckles, etc. Interested in non-competing lines 
Have Electrical Engineering background wit 
service in Domestic and Foreign field. Wel 
versed in Washington Merry-Go-Round. Cal 
on Federal Government Agencies, Foreigt 
Agencies and Manufacturers of Aircrafl 
throughout the Eastern States. Please wrilt! 
Geo. T. Tavenner, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Was 
ington 5, D. C. 

















AIRCRAFT EXECUTIVE—Pilot, 37 years of 
7 years experience manufacture, ove 
modification. Desires connection in overhall 
or operations base work, preferably outside 
United States, or in post-war planning projet 
Could build crew if necessary Salary © 
ondary to long range prospects and desirabilif 
AMERICAS 


of position. Write Box 375, 
AVIATION, American Building, Washing? 
‘é ob. 


—— 





PARTY WITH 13 YEARS aircraft manufat 
turing and aircraft operational experience, whe 
is single, 34, 4F and has 1000 hours private al@ 
mechanics license, desires to invest up to $3 
000 in active interest in a good airport pro 
tion. Box 376, AMERICAN AVIATION 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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AEROQUIP HOSE LINES AND COUPLINGS ARE STANDARD ON ALL ARMY AND 
NAVY AIRCRAFT. HOSE LINES WITH DETACHABLE, RE-USABLE FITTINGS ARE 
QUICKLY SERVICEABLE IN THE FIELD... COUPLINGS CAN BE DISCONNECTED 
AND RE-CONNECTED WITHOUT LOSS OF FLUID OR ADMISSION OF AIR. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD 1709 W. 8th, LOS ANGELES - PRENCO—72 STAFFORD ST., TORONTO, ONT 
PERMANENT LICENSEE: WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 
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NE OF America’s first pilot training organizations to _— plying the major portion of Aircraft Engine Oil and Ps 
fly a million hours, Southwest Airways has trained Aviation Gasoline for this outstanding operation. Such 


pilots from some 29 different countries at its 4 great flying Because of the benefits that Texaco delivers— spons 
fields in Arizona. hd res 


With as many as 500 planes in operation by ae a More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are , ould 
various stages of training, dependable engine performance flown with Texaco than with any other brand. = 


has been of major importance. Texaco Aviation Engineers will gladly cooperate in secut Sein 

Southwest Airways has assured itself of unfailing engine ing increased engine life with Texaco Aviation Products, A, yj 
performance with an outstanding maintenance organi- _ available at leading airports in the 48 states. The Te»as fj mac 
zation and dependable petroleum products. The Texas | Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New f#uatio 


Company is justly proud of the part it has played in sup- York 17, N. Y. = 
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TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 





